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Why they stick 


On the ground floor of the telephone 
building a man worked at the test 
board. It was night; flood had come 
upon the city; death and disaster threat- 
ened the inhabitants. Outside the tele- 
phone building people had long since 
scught refuge; the water mounted higher 
and higher ; fire broke out in nearby build- 
ings. But sti!l the man at the test board 
stuck to his post ; keeping up the lines of 
communication; forgetful of self; think- 
ing only of the needs of the emergency. 


On a higher floor of the same building 
a corps of telephone operators worked 
all through the night, knowing that build- 
ings around them were being washed 
from their foundations, that fire drew 
near, that there might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that kept 
them at their work—a spirit beyond 
thought of advancement or reward—the 


spirit that animates men and women 
everywhere who know that others depend 
upon them. By the nature of telepho 

service this is the every-day spiritof the 


Bell System. 


The world only in igo) 


of emergency and disaster, but it is present 
all the time behind the scenes. It has its 
most picturesque expression in those who 
serve at the switchboard, but it animates 
every man and woman in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or at 
desks; others out on the “highways of 
speech.”" Some grapple with problems 
of management or science; some with 
maintenance of lines and equipment; 
others with office details. But all know, 
better than any one else, how the safe 
and orderly life of the people depends i 
on the System—and all know that the 
System depends on them. 


BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Servi 
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= ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 


APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought overa century ago. All the 
causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, con = rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Rid 


path’s History World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
er men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Kidpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment > 


only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 
free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 

ve you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 

utiful style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, 

nor do we sell through bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission or 
book dealers’ profits to pay. Our , of sale enables us to ship 
direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World War. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


RIDPATH is endorsed Presidents of the 

United States, practicall university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don't you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


RIDPAT pictures ithe great historical events 
as though they were happening before your eyes; 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 
and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; tosail the south- 
ern seas with Drake; tocircumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
CINGCINNAYL, 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
a mon lightning was discovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 


purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


cé AVE NOTHING IN YOUR HOME THAT YOU DO NOT 

KNOW TO BE USEFUL, OR BELIEVE TO BE BEAUTI- 
FUL,” SAID WILLIAM MORRIS, THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. _ IT 
IS THE GOLDEN RULE FOR FURNISHING ARTISTIC HOMES. 


MACEY SECTIONAL BOOKCASES ARE ADAPTED TO THIS , 
IDEA. THEY POSSESS THE BEAUTY OF THE OLD MASTER : 
DESIGNS, BUT ADD THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE OF BEING 
SECTIONAL. THEY MAY BE BUILT UP AND ADDED TO, RE- 
ARRANGED, TAKEN APART OR EASILY MOVED ABOUT. THEY 
ARE DESIGNED NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SYMMETRY AND 
CHARM NO MATTER WHAT THE ARRANGEMENT. 


MACEY BOOKCASES DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL 


—BUT THEY ARE. 


YOU WOULD LIKE THEM IN YOUR HOME. 
Catalog No. 222 J. M. J. will give full information. Write to us. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers | 
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‘*An Outcast and Shinto’’ 


By CHARLES G. BOOTH 


HE smoke from the coasting steamer blew 
inland in a straight, black line driven 


by the westerly wind sweeping across that vast 
expanse of water between Vancouver Island 
and the Queen Charlotte’s. It came undeviat- 
ingly, a black finger of cloud, dimming, for a 
moment, the scintillating brilliance of the noon 
sun before diminishing gradually as the ship 
turned seaward. 

The scene appeared just as it had a thousand 
times before: a ship, a score or more of Jap- 
anese fishermen, their wives and innumerable 
progeny, with a_ sprinkling of whites and 
Siwashes; the grim mountains, spruce-clad and 
snow-capped; and the Pacific, a troubled sheet 
of green and silver dipping into the distant 
Orient. 

In one respect alone it was different. 

Upon a broad ledge of rock, onto which he 
had crawled after the crew of the coaster had 
thrown him ashore as though he were so much 
worthless stuff, sprawled Lloyd Guerdon. He 
was not a pretty sight. His face hid behind a 
week’s growth of beard. His clothes were 
stained and crumpled as though he had worn 
them unceasingly for many days. His eyes 
were heavy and sunken. Soap and water 
might have accomplished much had he had 
the strength and the desire to obtain them. He 
had neither. 

Assembling in his mind the several factors 
that had contributed to his predicament, Guer- 
don remembered dimly the quantities of bad 
whisky he had consumed. Then, inspired by 


the liquor, had come the inexplainable desire 


to go north. It was night, and by a miracle 
he had evaded the watchman at the wharf, 
hidden behind a shipment of cement consigned 
to a construction camp, and remained there 
until he was discovered and put ashore. With 
hazy discrimination Guerdon pieced this much 
together out of the conflicting visions and frag- 
ments of memory that haunted his mind. 

The glaring sun beating fiercely upon him 
from a relentless sky, together with the un- 
yielding surface of the rock, sent him unsteadily 
to his feet, and then, stumbling at every step, 
toward a spruce bluff beyond the reach of high 
tide. Pulling a flask from his pocket, Guer- 
don put the bottle to his lips and finding it 
empty, dashed it against a rock, 

Searching his pockets and finding them 
empty as was to be expected, he grinned fool- 
ishly. It was characteristic that Guerdon 
should accept his plight in this fashion; he 
had been always a ship without anchor, peril- 
ously near the rocks, and often upon them. 

An overpowering nausea swept over him, and 
suddenly his strength deserted him and he fell. 
For two days he had not eaten; and the hold 
of the coaster had been vile. 

Guerdon lay without moving, a languid con- 
tentment pervading his body, for he had fallen 
in the shade of the bluff he had been making 
for. The pliant undergrowth responded to the 
curvature of his body. He would have given 
much for a meal or a drink—preferably the 
latter. No other desire possessed him. 


Presently, through the haze clouding his 
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mind, Guerdon became conscious of a man 
bending over him—a man with eyes like bright 
brown buttons and skin the color of a copper 
penny. The man’s hands were upon him; his 
face with its sardonic mouth revealing strong 
white teeth, was close to his. The brown, 
strong fingers were going impertinently over 
his person as though expecting to find some- 
thing. Guerdon smiled thinly at the humor of 
the proceeding, wondering what the Hindu was 
up to. 

Then came interruption, electrical in _ its 
effect, for the Hindu sprang to his feet. A 
cool, steady voice demanded: 


“What is the matter? What are you doing>” 

Guerdon had been hovering on the brink of 
unconsciousness, but the woman’s voice, clear 
and vibrant as a bell, drew him back to reality. 
On opening his eyes, the quality of her sturdy, 
virile beauty swept over him, leaving him a 
little breathless. Even in that moment of in- 
tense surprise, her immeasurable superiority 
seemed unconsciously to shout down at him. 

“What are you doing?” she repeated in 
stronger tones, facing the Hindu. “Who is 
this >” 

The Hindu had recovered his poise. “I was 
ministering to his needs, mem-sahib,” he re- 
plied in precise, even tones. 

“By going through his pockets,” she re- 
torted. 

“I thought I might find out who he was.” 

“That seems to be your mission in life, Daja 
Singh,” she flung over her shoulder, for she 
was now kneeling at Guerdon’s side. 

“Is there nothing I can do?” asked the 
Hindu, in unruffled tones. 

“Nothing; I'll attend to him.” 

“I could help you,” he persisted, suavely. 

“No! You had better go.” 

An expression of hatred flashed across the 
Hindu’s face as he turned abruptly toward the 
village. 

“My shack is just behind the bluff,” said 
this unexpected woman, smiling down at Guer- 
don. “Do you think you could get that far 
if I helped you >” 

Guerdon saw that she was much younger 
than he had supposed. She was not a day 
over twenty-five, he was sure. 

“T’ll try,” he said. “I think I can.” There 
was real determination in his voice. He did 
not stop to reflect that probably it was the first 
in many years. 

He struggled to his feet, straining every 
muscle and sinew. He gritted his teeth, draw- 
ing upon the small reserve of his once great 
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vitality, and with the woman’s arms about him, 
stumbled up the beach. Every step threat- 
ened to be his last. But for once in his pur- 
poseless life, he kept on in face of personal 
distress. He scarcely know why he did so, 
Nor did he trouble to ask himself why. 

After what seemed an interminable space of 
time, they came to an unpretentious cabin be- 
neath a huge cedar, from the door of which 
came running a Japanese woman with black 
eyes and wonderfully coiffured black hair. She 
added her support, and a moment later they 
were in the cabin, a two-roomed affair. 

He collapsed onto the couch they led him 
to. The white woman stood at his head, smil- 
ing down at him and smoothing his pillow. 
“You are tired out,” she said. 

He moistened his dry lips. For the first time 
in years he felt ashamed. “Don’t trouble about 
me,” he muttered. “It’s only what’s coming 
to me.” 

She smiled a little. “That doesn’t matter. 
You are here, and here you must stay until you 
are well enough to go. You had better tell me 
your name, though. Mine is Margaret Albers.” 

He told her; then an overpowering weak- 
ness swept over him and stilled his tongue. 

Margaret Albers looked at him for a mo- 
ment, her gray eyes taking his measure. Then 
she sat at the foot of the bed and unlaced and 
drew off his boots. Obviously, at one time or 
another, they had belonged to some one else. 


For Guerdon the days and nights that fol- 
lowed were interspersed with long periods of 
nightmare when his fevered brain conjured up 
out of limbo a thousand devils to torment him 
and harass him, until time and again he would 
cry out in his agony of spirit. In these 
moments the flame of his life must have been 
near extinction. But always a soothing voice, 
and a cooling hand on his brow, would draw 
him back until once again the splendid recu- 
perative powers which he possessed would give 
him a new lease of life. Always haunting 
his dreams was the face of the Hindu, Daja 
Singh, distorted of course, but easily recogniz- 
able by its cool insolence and the evil light 
in its brown eyes. And later, a new face 
grew into the mad scene, a face he had never 
seen before. An evil, passionate face it was, 
with a sort of lean cruelty about it. He feared 
this one more than the other. 

But as the fever of spirit and body dimin- 
ished, he relaxed physically and méntally. And 
one day when the sun had long since turned 
the sea into a golden pond, Guerdon, like 
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Lazarus of old, crept out of his darkness, bring- 
ing with him only the odds and ends of his 
nightmares. 

He opened his eyes and closed them quickly, 
a shiver of fear quivering through his body. 
Again he looked, to be certain he was not 
back with his dream, for there, talking to the 
woman who had nursed him, stood the white 
man of his nightmares. 

Before Guerdon could attach any significance 
to this unlooked-for situation, so momentous 
in view of his dreams, the stranger had strode 
out. Instantly Margaret swung the door to and 
barred it. 

One insistent question alone rose uppermost 
in Guerdon’s mind. 

“Who's that?” he croaked in a thin, unrec- 
ognizable voice. 

Margaret turned quickly and came toward 
him. 

“You are feeling better now” she asked, 
smiling at him. 

“Yes,” he cried, “thanks to you.” He felt 
that he wanted to pour out the full. measure of 
his gratitude. Instead, he said again, “Who 
was that>” 

A rush of color suffused Margaret’s face, and 
Guerdon regretted, almost, his insistence. 

“Landis Grede,” she said, after a_ short 
silence. “He keeps the store in the village.” 

“Has he been here before—since I came?” 
Guerdon persisted, with some misgiving. 

“Once. I thought you saw him. He bent 
over you and you opened your eyes. Now you 
must ask no more questions.” And Guerdon 
had to be content. 

“How long have I been here>” he ventured 
later. 

“Three weeks,” she told him. “Now you 
must take this soup and go to sleep.” 

Guerdon obeyed her meekly enough. Three 
weeks! He had thought about three days. 

So the days passed, with Guerdon gaining 
in strength and cleanness, for not only had 
Margaret wrought wonders with the stricken 
body she had attended, but the fineness and 
courage she seemed so unconsciously to radi- 
ate struck a responsive chord in Guerdon. It 
was the first stimulant of its kind he had ever 
responded to, the only regeneration he had 
ever undergone. 

He told her much of his life in those healing 
days, but a curious embarrassment kept him 
from questioning her. He had seen a good 
deal of the world; much of its light and shade, 
and his inherent honesty did not permit him 


to gloss over the unpleasant, even the coarser 
aspects of his experience. Not that insincerity 
would have availed him anything, as Margaret 
had long since read him like a book. 


In his day he had tried many trades. Sailor, 
logger, miner, fisherman, and periodical down- 
and-outer—he had tried his hand at everything 
but what his education should have equipped 
him for. For he had been sent through the 
college and university mill, only to come away 
with empty sacks. Shirking responsibility 
always, he had drifted to no purpose, until now, 
when, for the first time in his life, he had found 
anchorage. 

Since the day he had regained consciousness 
no one had come to the cabin but Murato, the 
husband of So Toh, the woman who lived with 
Margaret. Fish and such supplies as_ they 
needed, Murato brought them daily. He was 
a silent, inscrutable person, with brooding eyes 
which Guerdon thought volcanic. He spoke 
English better than Guerdon himself. 


He had few words for anyone, including his 
wife, who held him in considerable awe. For 
Margaret he manifested a polite reverence; for 
Guerdon, poorly concealed contempt. Guerdon 
learned that Margaret had nursed one of his 
children through an attack of croup. 


One day Margaret told him of the little 
Shinto temple behind the village. 


““Murato is a priest of Shinto,” she said. “IT 
don’t know why he left Japan. He never told 
me. One doesn’t get much out of him. 

“Shinto is the principal Japanese religion, 
the State religion. The priests are allowed to 
marry and work if they wish to. 

“The creed is something like this: There is 
not supreme Shinto deity; spirit worshipping is 
the foundation of the cult. A Shinto temple 
is usually the abiding place of a local spirit, 
whose character takes after that of the pre- 
dominant means of ‘earning a livelihood. In 
this case it is the sea spirit, Mua Hari.” 

But with the atmosphere of mystery Guerdon 
found everywhere he went, pressing down upon 
him and about him, he made not the slightest 
headway. He could not be insensible to it, 
though he tried hard enough, telling himself 
that it was none of his business. That there 
was some connection between Margaret and 
Landis Grede could not be doubted, but no 
reasonable explanation offered itself, and Mar- 
garet made none. Indeed, she did not so much 
as mention the names of either Grede or the 
Hindu, Singh. 


The two were a mystery in themselves, with- 
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out having Margaret’s inexplainable presence 
to complicate matters. The store did no busi- 
ness, for the Japanese patronized their own 
people, and such white men as came to the 
place and had dealings with Grede and _ his 
henchman were not sufficient to justify even 
the meager stock carried. 


They were an evil-looking lot, too, these 
men who came from the south in their gas- 
boats. They would come in with the sunrise 
and go out with the sunset, their boats car- 
goed with cases of stuff, from two to a dozen 
or more, that came from an apparently inex- 
haustible supply Grede had in his mysterious 
store. 


And to all this Margaret had nothing to say. 
And Guerdon, realizing how unworthy he was 
to be the confidant of any one, refrained from 
questioning her. 

This attitude on his part Guerdon might have 
ascribed to an unfolding moral consciousness, 
but he didn’t think of it in that way. He 
didn’t think of it at all. He was aware only of 
a developing sense of responsibility, and of 
shame because he was not permitted to exer- 
cise it. 

So Guerdon tried to content himself with en- 
joying Margaret’s society. They had many 
tastes in common, for while Guerdon had 
gained nothing in his years of wandering, he 
was by no means unappreciative of that phase 


of life he had so woefully neglected. 


Then, one day when he felt his strength had 
almost fully returned to him, things came sud- 
denly to a head. 


Margaret had gone out early, leaving Guer- 
don alone, So Toh having gone to her husband. 
As had been his habit for some time, Guerdon 
set out by himself. Having no particular ob- 
jective in view, he presently found himself be- 
fore an unfamiliar trail running in a _ north- 
westerly direction through the woods behind 
Margaret’s cabin. 


A stirring within him of the excitement of 
discovery sent him along the trail, a narrow 
path lined with fallen, moss-covered timber and 
a tangle of underbrush that formed nearly 
impassable walls on each side of the tunnel- 
like passage. The atmosphere was damp and 
clammy. A small green snake wriggled across 
the trail in front of him. 

Soon he broke into an open space warm with 
sunlight; a broad ledge of rock it was, a 
hundred feet above the sea. He could hear 
the roar of the waves as they pounded against 


the cliffs. The air, clean and fresh from the 


sea, had the zest of wine. 


The brilliancy of the sun, reflected by sea 
and rock, blinded him for a moment, so that 
at first definite objects seemed merged in the 
general scheme. As his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the light so swiftly thrust against 
them, he drew back into the mouth of the 
trail. To his astonishment he saw before him, 
facing the sea, Margaret and the man of his 


nightmares, Landis Grede. 


Margaret was staring at the sharp rocks 
below, around which the sea boiled so persist- 
ently. Her attitude suggested appeal, as 
though the unyielding rocks withheld from her 
some secret as dear as life jtself. 

But Grede appeared only superficially inter- 
ested in the rocks. True, his gaze wandered 
to them as Margaret talked, but it was upon 
Margaret herself that his eyes were fixed, and 
with such expression that Guerdon felt his blood 
boil. All his hatred of this man seemed to leap 
and burn within him. He felt a nearly un- 
controllable desire to take him by the throat 
and choke him. 

He thought of making his presence known, 
but decided not to. After all, if Margaret 
wished to meet Grede here it was none of his 
business. Yet surely she was not interested in 
such a man for his own sake! Then, he 
reflected again, why not? Grede had come to 
the cabin on several occasions. If Margaret 
hadn’t wanted him, why had she let him come? 

It was none of his business, he told himself 
again and again, as he returned down the trail. 
He extracted what comfort he could from this 
repeated assurance, which was little enough. 

When he got back to the cabin it was nearly 
noon. So Toh, having prepared the midday 
meal, Guerdon swallowed his portion and went 
out again. In his present mood he felt he dare 
not face Margaret. 

¥ 

A fever of discontent held him, and later in 
the afternoon, in the hope of stifling it, he set 
out for the Shinto temple, which he had never 
seen. It lay behind the village at the end of 
a well-defined trail up the mountain side. An 
hour’s steady climb brought him to a circular 
clearing in the centre of which stood the tem- 
ple, a gray, wooden building with wide pro- 
jecting eaves, and surrounded by a high, con- 
cealing fence. The gate to the temple court, 
as high and formidable as the fence itself, 
was heavily barred. 

In front of the temple at the head of the 
trail stood a huge torii, the indigenous symbol 
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of the faith. It consisted of two vertical wooden 
columns topped by two tiered crossbars, the 
whole forming an oblong entrance through 
which the faithful were expected to pass on 
their way to the shrine. 


A bluff of magnificent cedar behind the 
temple threw the building into deep shadow. 
A cold, mysterious silence pervaded the whole 
scene. To Guerdon it seemed incredible that 
this secluded structure, gray, colorless and 
without pretense of beauty, symbolized a liv- 
ing creed, rich in myth and impervious to the 
attacks of rival faiths. . 

Remembering Margaret’s words, Guerdon 
did not attempt to enter the place, but con- 
tented himself with walking around it until 
the sombre atmosphere began to play on his 
raw nerves. 

Then, turning back, he passed through the 
torii and came face to face with Murato, who 
had been watching him from behind one of the 
pillars. 

“What are you doing here>” demanded 
Murato in his perfect English. There were 
tiny points of light in his black eyes, which 
belied the suavity of his tone. 

“Nothing,” returned Guerdon, when he had 
recovered somewhat from the shock Murato’s 
sudden appearance had given him. “I was just 
going back.” 

“Did you enter the temple >” 

“No, the gate is locked. Why” Guerdon 
injected some asperity into the question. 

“Only a priest of Shinto may enter,” said 
the Jap, quietly. -He seemed as sincere in 
his belief as the exponents of most creeds. 
“Who sent you here>” he continued, as though 
suspicion still lingered in his mind. 

Guerdon considered a moment before an- 
swering. The other’s tone was plainly hostile 
and Guerdon felt inclined to resent it openly. 
But it had occurred to him that Murato could 
tell him much if he chose to. He disliked the 
idea of prying into Margaret’s affairs in this 
fashion, but he felt there was something he 
ought to know; something it was Margaret's 
interest he should know, even though she had 
not taken him into her confidence. He knew 
she was in trouble of some kind, and he longed 
_ardently to help her. He owed her that much, 
for she had given him back his manhood as 
well as his health. 

“No one sent me,” he said at last. “Why 
do you ask?” The points of light in Murato’s 


dark eyes distended until Guerdon thought 
again of the volcanic quality he had felt lived 


in the Jap. “Yesterday,” he went on in his 
precise tones, “Landis Grede entered the tem- 
ple and fired his revolver into the sacred mir- 
ror, the symbol of our spirit-god. He was 
drunk at the time, and this is a white man’s 
country, but my people are enraged. You call 
our religion pale, ineffectual; you say it has 
not the sympathy, the fire of yours, but [ tell 
you I could hardly keep my people from de- 
stroying Landis Grede. Perhaps it would have 
been better had they ended his life. He is 
altogether evil, he and the Hindu, Singh.” 
Guerdon could sense the intense feeling be- 
hind Murato’s words. “I have nothing to 


do with Grede,” he said. “What is he doing 
here> Why is he so friendly with Miss 
Albers >” 


Murato looked at Guerdon keenly. “I am 
not sure yet, what Landis Grede is doing here, 
and until I know I shall say nothing. In my 
country it would be different. But here——” 
Murato left the sentence unfinished. “But | 
do not think Miss Albers is as friendly with 
Grede as she appears to be.” 

“Why is she here>” demanded Guerdon 
eagerly. 

“Months ago Miss Albers’ brother came to 
this place. He was a mining engineer and his 
company sent him to analyze rock formations. 
After he had made his report he stayed, for 
some unknown purpose. [| think Landis Grede 
had much to do with it. But one morning 
he was found on the rocks, dead. They said 
he had fallen over, but I do not believe this, 
nor does Miss Albers.” 

“And she is here to find out,” 
Guerdon, light coming to him. 

The Jap nodded, and Guerdon told him what 
he had learned that morning, describing the 
place as he remembered it. 

“It was on those rocks that the body was 
found,” said Murato gravely. “I believe Miss 
Albers has good reason to suspect Grede.” 

“And she is trying to get something out of 
him,” added Guerdon, excitedly. 

“Landis Grede expects a vessel from the 
East tonight. A faithful watcher might learn 
much.” With this Murato passed beneath the 


toril. 


broke in 


* 


Murato had disappeared through the temple 
gate before Guerdon quite realized the import 
of his words. The sun had long since gone 
down, and he stood motionless in the gathering 
dusk, the wierdness of the scene corresponding 
to his mood. He had a sense of climax, as 
though the mysterious elements of this strange 
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affair were at last about to converge upon a 
common point. 

He gave a last look at the Shinto temple. 
There was something menacing, irreligious, 
about it, he thought. For all its seeming im- 
personality, its bare, undecorative exterior, he 
felt something dynamic, inflammable, was here. 

Guerdon went down the trail, a new joy 
racing through his veins. Now he had some- 
thing to do. Margaret needed him, and her 
need was his salvation. He would show her 
what he could do; he would let her see that 
he was not the man she had found, not the 
man she still believed him to be. 

Grede was expecting a vessel from the East, 
Murato had said. Guerdon felt sure that here 
lay the crux of the whole situation. Murato 
seemed to think so, too. 

Granting that Albers, the engineer, had been 
done away with by Grede, it was logical to 
conclude that it was because he had discovered 
something detrimental to Grede’s interests. 
What this was, Guerdon told himself, he had 
to find out. Murato’s suggestion that he watch 
the ship promised well. The ledge of rock upon 
which he had found Margaret and Grede, with 
its command of the bay, would make a splen- 
did vantage point. 

Guerdon quickened his steps, and presently, 
having left the temple trail, he made his way 
to the trail he had discovered that morning. 
Without thought of fear he plunged into the 
narrow channel. It was pitch dark, but by 
intuition he managed always to keep his feet. 

His quick strides soon brought him to the 
ledge of rock, where, at his feet, stretched the 
-bay, dressed in all the mysterious beauty of 
night and moonlight. 


Even as his eyes swept the vast expanse of 
silver and shadow, there came slowly into his 
range of vision a schooner of five or six hun- 
dred tons. It was white with moonlight and 
spread sail, and came gliding in soundlessly, 
like a great silent ghost ship. Behind it on 
phosphorescent water stretched a gleaming 
trail, as though a procession of fireflies had 
settled upon it. 

But it was no phantom ship. A light flashed 
from the deck, then twice again. Close upon 
it came the muffled shriek of the anchor chain 
running through the hawse pipe; then, com- 
plete silence. 

As Guerdon watched, a slight sound from 
behind him caught his ears. _ Instinctively 
aware that he was watched, he held his breath, 
every nerve in his body tingling. He began 
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slowly to turn round, to be the better pre. 
pared, but he had no more than began to 
move when there came the sliding of a heavy 
body, the small rush of displaced stones, and 
a heavy figure, suddenly revealed by the moon- 
light as Daja Singh, flung itself upon him. 

They crashed to the mossy ledge, the Hindu 
on top, his steel fingers about Guerdon’s wind- 
pipe. Guerdon heaved and fought, all to no 
purpose. The Hindu had secured his advan- 
tage and knew how to maintain it. 

He bent low over Guerdon, his bronze face 
reflecting the hatred in his voice. “Some day 
they may find you on the rocks, even as they 
found the brother of the mem-sahib,” was his 
illuminating comment. “He spied as you were 
spying, and he went to his death.”” With this 
comforting information, Daja Singh began to 
push Guerdon toward the edge of the rock, 
at the same time retaining his throttling grip. 

Guerdon, experiencing all the agony of 
strangulation, knew he could not continue his 
resistance much longer, nevertheless he made 
one supreme effort, and, catching the Hindu 
unawares, tore the other’s grip from his throat. 

This gave him instant relief, but even as he 
b-aced his body for a final heave he felt him- 
self near the edge of the ledge. A hundred 
feet below the sea broke tirelessly against a 
stretch of needle-pointed rocks. 

Before Guerdon could recover himself he 
had toppled over. Fortunately at that place 
the descent was not perpendicular, and the 
Hindu, being too occupied with disentangling 
himself, could not give the thrust that would 
have sent Guerdon head first. 

Guerdon’s body straightened out, and by 
clutching desperately at any growth that struck 
his hands, he succeeded in slowing down his 
descent. The last twenty feet fell away 
sharply, and he plunged into the sea, escaping 
the rocks by inches. He went down and down, 
until he thought his lungs would burst. At 
last he began to come up, and presently he 
was clinging to a huge boulder. 


Bruised and battered nearly into insensibil- 
ity, he lay without moving. The tide was com- 
ing in and when the water began to lap at his 
body he moved close to the cliffs and lay 
trembling. 

He had escaped death by the merest chance 
and suffered instead a severe battering. But 
it was not his body that received the greatest 
hurt, but the spirit of courage, of high hope 
and fine resolve of such recent birth within him. 
For, after all, his rebirth of character had been 
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a matter of accident. There had been no fine 
tempering, no steeling against adversity; in- 
stead, merely the delicate, nurturing influence 
of another’s character. 

His reaction was spiritual and mental, and 
quite natural in its way. Until he had come 
here he had wasted his life, and a month’s 
regeneration can not eradicate the follies of a 
lifetime. 

For an hour or so he lay there, blind and 
deaf to what was going on about him, intent 
only on his own misery; too utterly sunk in 
it to attempt to alleviate it. 

So Guerdon might have slunk away and gone 
his downward course straight as a plummet 
had not the Hindu’s words, coursing about in 
his mind for some chord still responsive, at last 
touched fire and stirred him out of himself. 

Singh had indicated the manner of Albers’ 
death. That was what Margaret had come to 
the North to find out, and instead of going to 
her he was quivering under his first setback 
like a whipped cur. Perhaps Margaret was 
in danger. She must be in danger. He was 
thinking now, and thought is wonderfully 
resuscitative. He must go to her at once! 
Feeling the warm glow of courage in his veins 
again, he moved his limbs and found them 
sound. 

Setting his teeth against the chill that struck 
at him through his saturated clothing, he set 
out along the shore toward the beach, scram- 
bling over the rocks, wet .and draped with 
seaweed, cutting and bruising his limbs again 
and again, keeping steadily on. 

Unknown to Guerdon, a small boat had left 
the schooner while he was lying at the foot of 
the cliff. Now as he peered along the shore 
he saw the boat returning with three occu- 
pants. He could not distinguish who they were. 
Alarmed by this evidence of the enemy’s activ- 
ity, he increased his pace, and presently he 
was at the beach. 

By this time the small boat had reached the 
schooner. He was about to press on to Mar- 
garet’s cabin, when from out of the shadows 
cast by the schooner shot another boat, larger 
than the first, manned by six or eight men. 

Guerdon stepped into the protecting shadow 
of a huge cedar. Even as he did so he became 
aware of another's presence. 

He swung around cautiously. ‘Who's 
there>” he cried. ‘“Murato,” came the reply, 
and Guerdon heaved a sigh of relief. 

“What are they doing?” he demanded. 

“We shall know soon,” said the Jap, and 
in his voice rang a note of such hatred that 
Guerdon turned on him. 


“What’s happened?” Even the shadow of 
the tree could not entirely hide the expression 
of malevolence on the other's face. 

“Landis Grede and the Hindu have again 
broken into the temple,” returned the Jap. 
His voice held an intense, passionate quality. 
“And, not content with desecrating it with their 
presence, they have stolen the sacred votive 
lamp. To one of another religion, this may 
appear no serious matter. Only my country- 
men may correctly estimate the enormity of 
the deed. It is a bronze lamp set with emer- 
alds, and of great value. But its worth lies 
in its religious associations. It was dedicated 
by our Emperor to his Western people. It is 
precious, and Grede will sell it to some wealthy 
American collector who knows nothing of its 
tradition. 

“And I have evil news for you. The white 
woman has been taken on board the schooner 
by Grede. He told her that he had proof of 
the manner of her brother’s death, ’so she 
went.” 

At this startling piece of news, the matter 
of the stolen votive lamp paled into insig- 
nificance. Guerdon caught Murato by the arm. 

“She went aboard with those fiends!” he 
choked. “Grede was lying, I tell you. He 
means to keep her there. Where were you?” 

Murato looked at him coldly. “I was at the 
temple. She has not been gone more than 
half an hour.” Then, a touch of sarcasm in 
his voice, he said, “Where were you?” 

Guerdon turned his head away, overcome 
by the logic of fact. Had he kept his senses, 
his manhood, the courage Margaret had given 
him, he could have saved her. Daja Singh 
had given him the information she was risking 
her life to obtain! 

The sound of the boat’s keel grating on the 
beach drew their eyes. The men leaped out 


‘and began to unload the boat of what seemed 


a cargo of small cases, which they piled on the 
beach. When they had finished, each man set 
out for the village, a case on each shoulder, 
leaving half of them behind. 

Murato’s voice broke upon Guerdon. “Grede 
and Miss Albers are on board the schooner— 
so is the votive lamp.” 

Guerdon, a wild clamoring for action within 
him, for anything to redeem himself, leaped at 
Murato’s unspoken suggestion. 

“Yes, I'll attend to Grede. You look after 
these men.” 

Murato nodded. “You had better swim to 
the vessel. The noise of the boat would alarm 
Grede. Or are you afraid>” 


“No,” said Guerdon, flushing under the sus- 
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picion of contempt in the other’s voice, “I’m 
not afraid.” 
Murato vanished and Guerdon ran _ lightly 
down the beach, shed his outer garments, and 
plunged into the sea. The water was ice cold, 
but the unceasing motion of his limbs repelled 
some of its numbing chill. He swam vigor- 
ously, Margaret’s danger becoming more vivid 
with each stroke. 
In the next ten minutes, if he were alive, 
he would have made the first upward step in 
his career. The thought thrilled him, but also 


it gave him a keener realization of his danger. 


He began to think of Margaret, not as a 
woman in danger, but as the one who had 
so subtly grown into his life, changed it, and 
built out of the wreck of his character some- 
thing that might one day redeem the past. 


Curiously enough, until now he had not 
stopped to analyze his regard for Margaret. He 
had set her on a pedestal, worshipped her in 
a wondering sort of way. But now he knew 
that she meant vastly more than this to him. 
That a sweeter, nearer relation might ever exist 
between them seemed beyond the bounds of 
possibility. He was not fit; but the thought per- 
sisted and it gave him courage. 

Soon the bulk of the schooner loomed tall 
and immense before him. Finding a rope lad- 
der, he clung to it for a moment, then he 
climbed silently to the deck. After massaging 
his stiffened limbs until he felt a responsive 
glow, he began to creep aft toward a cabin 
in which a light was burning. 

Like some tangible quality, the spirit of night 
lay upon the ship, the water, and the obscure 
shore with its black backing of mountain 
range, diffusing an extensive and _ inclusive 
silence that seemed almost an utter suspension 
of all sound, as though life held its breath for 
a moment. It was not a_ negative silence, 
either. There seemed more of the positive 
about it, suggesting a prelude to catastrophe, 
rending, tearing catastrophe. 

Leeching close to the deck, seeking out the 
darkest pools of shadow, Guerdon squirmed 
his way along as noiselessly as a cat, thrusting 
with bare feet against the deck, exploring with 
outstretched hands the deeper darkness he 
sought to penetrate. 


So far he had met no one, but he knew 
that, beside Margaret, at least one person was 


aboard—Grede. And he knew he would find 


him in that cabin with Margaret. 
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In a moment he had come to the window 
of the cabin and was peering in. At what he 
saw his body tensed suddenly. 


Grede, grinning sardonically, seeming more 
devil than man, was advancing upon Margaret, 
who was crouching against the cabin wall, an 
uncontrollable fear in her eyes. 


Furiously, blindly, Guerdon had beat upon 
the window until the glass shattered and had 
seized the frame with torn hands, before a 
fragment of reason returned. 


Grede, whirling on his heel, was reaching for 
his hip pocket. Margaret screamed a warning. 
This sent Guerdon to the cabin door. With a 
terrific heave of his shoulder he sent it smash- 
ing In. 

As the door burst open, Guerdon glimpsed 
Grede’s levelled weapon; and at the same time 
he saw Margaret smash at the lamp with her 
bare hands. Like a black curtain the dark- 
ness fell about them until the flash of Grede’s 
gun tore a jagged hole in it. But Margaret's 
intervention had saved Guerdon’s life. The 
gun roared again, but its slug bored into the 
cabin floor, for Guerdon had flung himself at 
Grede. The gun rattled onto the floor. 


They crashed out of the cabin, rolling and 
thudding on the deck. They dropped back 
into the beginnings of time, fighting like beasts 
with the passion and strength of beasts. 

Margaret’s breath came in sharp gasps. Her 
eyes were fastened on the two writhing, inter- 
twined bodies, the one indistinguishable from 
the other. 

Soon they were at the edge of the deck, 
tight against the deck rail. They separated; 
then, with the last ounce of his strength, one 
struck at the other and followed the blow with 
a desperate heave. A body hung for a moment 
balancing on the rail, then pitched over. 

The victor got to his feet slowly, then col- 
lapsed at Margaret’s feet. She saw it was 
Guerdon. 

She found a flask of whisky in the cabin and 
the sting of the familiar liquid jerked Guer- 
don back to reality. He reached to tilt the 
flask at his lips, but restrained himself. He 
had beaten more than whisky this night. In- 
stead he met Margaret’s anxiously smiling 
eyes. 

“Are you hurt?” she cried. 

Without knowing whether he was or not, 
Guerdon shook his head. “And you?” he de- 
manded, sitting up suddenly. “Did Grede—” 

“No, you came—just in time. And he’s gone 
now.” + She shuddered. 

(Continued on page 38) 


Sailing the Sea 


By CHARLES E. JESTINGS 


We are sailing the turbulent sea, 
We are breasting the storms that assail us; 
Like mariners old let us be 
Too mighty for winds to curtail us! 
Though every wild tempest would flail us 
And shiver our ship to the frame, 
And drive us adrift to bewail us, 
Take courage, young man, and be game! 


Though we skid to the water-drenched lee, 
And the demons deridingly hail us, 
As they grin in their malice and glee, 
And are instantly prone to bequail us, 
Though every sea-power now fail us, 
And sink our good ship into shame, 
No matter what fate may entail us, 
Take courage, young man, and be game! 


Let us hold to the mast to see 
That no ship on the main can out-sail us, 
For here in the elements we 
Must master the things that would ail us. 
No tempest can well out-prevail us, 
A vict’ry the sea to proclaim, 
Nor the locker below ever jail us, 
So take courage, young man, and be game! 


L’ENVOI 
Though Valor’s own breath would exhale us, 
It’s grand to sail on just the same; 
And even though mariners rail us, 
Take courage, young man, and be game! 


(alifornia Poppies 
By JOYCE ROBERTSON 


California poppies 
Bursting into sight,— 
Fields of vivid color 


Radiate delight. 


California poppies, 
Satin sheen outspread, 
Basking in the sunshine 


Of the poppy bed. 


California poppies 
Gently closing up 

For poppy-pollened sleep each 
Glowing, golden cup. 
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Superstition Mine 


By SCUDDER MARTIN 


HE Apache Trail in Arizona, traversed 
'T| daily by tourists, leads directly past the 
eerie region of Superstition Mountain. Among 
the earliest prospectors there was dread of this 
mountain although it was known to be rich in 
ores. Indians had told the story that no man 
who ventured there ever came out alive. How- 
ever that may be, there was a man, a Mexican 
—though it was said he had spent his earlier 
years in an Apache lodge—who ventured there 
many times. 

Jose Varelli knew many things which no one 
but the Indians could have told him. He knew 
the traditions of the redmen, the location of 
their dwellings, their history of warfare, their 
sources of food, where and how they buried 
their dead, where were their strongholds and 
their council-places, and last but by no means 
least, all their stories of lost mines of the 
country far and wide. 

White men of all creeds came and went, but 
the Mexican, Jose Varelli, was well known in 
the camps where he came at intervals to get 
fresh supplies. With a new grub-stake he 
would set out again to search for one of the 
fabled lost veins of wealth in old Superstition 
Mountain. It was the day of the cowboy, the 
stage coach, the prospector, the criminal. Bands 
of outlaws roaming the West made this country 
a place of terror to traveler and settler alike. 
More to be feared than the Indians, they robbed 
and murdered without warning or reason, while 
the movements of the redskins could often be 
anticipated and safety sought. 

Gregg’s saloon in Florence, one of the places 
where Jose was generally found when not in 
the hills, saw all white men sooner or later. 
It was at Gregg’s that some of the daring raids 
were planned, and Gregg’s itself witnessed 
several of the boldest hold-ups of the early 
frontier, including the one in which that no- 
torious outlaw, Gene Hunter, got away with the 
eighteen-thousand-dollar bag of nuggets which 
was to have ransomed Kit Carson, had fortune 
not miscarried. As it was, the ransom had to 
be made up again; and later it was proven that 
both amounts went to the same gang of 
criminals. 

One day in early August Jose Varelli dropped 
into Florence and soon found his way to 
Gregg’s. He had with him a bag of funny 


black rocks. Immediately he drew the crowd 
of idlers about him by his story of a wonderful 
find he had made—‘somewhere.” He would 
say no more than that—“somewhere,” with his 
smile. He was not too elated to remain the 
same good old Jose that Florence had known 
for a decade. It was probably this fact that 
insured him a respectful audience among the 
usual crowd of loafers at Gregg’s. But among 
them were two, Cass Bird and Dick King, who 
were new arrivels in Florence and who were 
not there for any good purpose. They missed 
no detail. Jose should have the “capital” 
necessary to develop his mine as he wished; 
while they—well, leave that till later. 


Before ten o'clock that night Bird and King 
had their plans made. King put his proposition 
to Jose along with a great deal of bad liquor. 
Jose entrusted to this good stranger a fund of 
information. The mine was a lost mine of his 
Indian friends; there were traces of early work- 
ings. Certainly Jose had papers regarding it 
—yes, maps and other necessary papers the 
priest had arranged for him that day. But 
were they in a safe place? “Si senor;” the 
senor could see for himself, here, inside and 
lining Jose’s coat—stitches. 


“Bueno,” said King and asked if he might 
let a friend of his, a mining engineer come with 
them to see the property ? 

By this time, as can be imagined, Jose was 
losing his caution in a wave of good comrade- 
ship, and consented to set forth at once. 

It was only a two days’ journey. . Supplies 
he could get in an hour, in fact did get, in 
spite of his drunkenness. The “mining en- 
gineer,” Mr. Bird, joined them. 

An hour before daylight they started, three 
men and two burros. By the first streak of 
day they were out in the desert with low hills 
to break the monotony of brush and sand. 

A day’s travel through the heat led them 
along a shallow stream of clear water, now 
above ground, now below. It wound around 
hills or slipped down some box canyon to more 
level land. Jose said little to his companions, 
but prodded the burros. King and Bird fol- 
lowed with few spoken words. The journey 
was not pleasant to them except as it led to 
treasure. 

Jose had some of the characteristics of the 
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redman; he was shrewd when suspicious. For 
all his silence, and his moments of irrespon- 
sibility whenever he approached civilization’s 
habitat, he had an alert mind. During the 
entire journey he had been busy turning the 
offer of the strangers over in his mind. He was 
more nearly sober now, and the proposition 
seemed different in the broad glare of day. 
Their offers to finance him had been too good. 

When camp was made and darkness stole 
over the purple hills, Jose was already cursing 
himself for a fool. 

The night, like some nights on the desert, 
brought no relief from the heat of the day. 
The wind, scorchingly hot, blew lightly with 
an electric quality that fanned the cheek with- 
out a comforting touch. The men spread 
blankets on which to lie to protect themselves 
from the hot sands and the sting of the cactus 
thorns. Jose fell into a peaceful rest, perhaps 
only half slumbering, yet refreshing, but for 
hours his companions tossed before weariness 
overcame them. 

The Mexican arose with the break of day 
and was preparing the breakfast fare almost 
before his unwelcome guests had rubbed their 
sleepy eyes and stretched their aching limbs. 
Another day of it and they would know the 
location of the bonanza. Also, thought Bird 
and King, they would secure the papers Jose 
kept so close to his bosom. Then with Jose’s 
guidance they would return to Florence. Jose, 
that is, would guide them—part way. 

In the afternoon the canteens were empty. 
Water is the gold of the desert without which 
life itself is naught. But the prospector knew 
where to get water. He would go while they 
rested. The country was now rugged with the 
barrenness of rock showing little vegetation ex- 
cept for varieties of cacti, and sage in clumps. 
The caravan had climbed steadily and it was a 
bit cooler for them. 

Jose set off with the canteens and in an 
hour and three quarters was returning. But he 
did not journey directly toward camp. His 
attention had been drawn to a freshly made 
trail. Following it a short distance he observed 
it had been made by a number of horsemen. 
Whether friend or foe, Indian or white, bandit 
or traveler, he could not tell. There appeared 
to have been three or four horses. Further 
examination led Jose to fear that Indians were 
abroad, and to no white man’s good. 

Having been the ward of Indians in his youth, 
Jose felt no fear for himself, but the two men 
he had guided into this country were in danger. 
To hide them until this danger passed would 
be wise. Although American troops were sta- 


tioned at Picket Post and patroled the surround- 
ing territory constantly, yet there was no place 
of safety near at hand. 

The mine! That was a place impregnable 
and unknown. Jose hesitated not a moment 
but hurried to the camp to appraise the two 
men of his knowledge. He found them rested 
and willing to go wherever he led. 

The two men and their guide made all haste 
possible to complete their travel to the mine. 
They were cautious through common danger, 
and fear urged their strength until the miles 
to safety sped by. 

King and Bird did not know of the mine in 
their approach, so completely was the entrance 
screened by sage brush and rocks piled there 
by Nature herself. Jose led the way into a 
large cavern which seemed to stretch back and 
down, they could not see where. The walls 
dripped a saline moisture and in the refreshing 
coolness the three men sank down exhausted. 

In neat piles on the floor, and near the en- 
trance, could be seen in the dim light rocks 
heavy with ore; as though some careful hand 
had been at work in this unknown sepulcher. 
It was, in fact the result of Jose’s work on his 
previous trip. Thus had he gauged and tested 
his discovery, hardly convinced by casual ob- 
servation, and finding it almost impossible to 
believe in the richness of his find. 

Surrounded by wealth, the two adventurers 
whose lives were in Jose’s hands, now had no 
thought of money. Cringing in the darkness 
they longed for the safety of home, or the 
chances of the gaming table, rather than the 
precarious chance of the mine. Forgetting to 
feel gratitude; forgetting to gloat over their 
discovered wealth; forgetting to exercise their 
planned power over Jose;—these two could 
think now only of escape from the menace of 
torture by the redmen, or death by starvation. 
They were surly and quarrelsome and full of 
fear for themselves when they spoke at all. 

Jose bore patiently all their harsh words and 
rationed their water and supplies as best he 
could. From a cleft in their fortress they had 
a view over considerable territory. They had 
been confined two days when they observed 
two bands of Indians pass. Safe for the present 
in their treasure house, they could picture the 
smoking ruins of homes in isolated places in 
the path of the, redskins, for when the savages 
got beyond bounds there was desolation in their 
wake. 

Chafing under confinement and terrorized 
through fear of thirst and starvation, King and 
Bird were emboldened to the point of risking 
a return to Florence, although Jose cautioned 
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them to wait longer. It was decided Jose should 
és seek to reach a water supply, fill the canteens, 
a and upon his return report on the safety of 


venturing forth. Should he be intercepted he 
must use strategy in order not to disclose the 
presence of his companions. Probably Jose 
would find friends among the marauders. 


The third night, clutching two canteens and 
urged by the men, Jose crept cautiously out of 
the mine and into the darkness. 


| The terror of that night for Bird and King 
was lightened by their hopes of a return to 
Florence, with their knowledge of the mine; 
for with the return of hope, they were again 
plotting. Again they were plunged into the 
depths of despair by the failure of Jose to 
return, and they began to fear he would not 
come at all. 


When the Mexican did return at break of 
day he stumbled in with the full canteens and 
fell at their feet. His coat was gone; he could 
not speak coherently. He was disheveled and 
babbling. The white men knew not what had 
occurred on his trip but they administered to 
him in hopes that he might be able to tell them. 


Throughout the day Jose raved, delirious with 
fever. He was very ill and before nightfall a 
dread worse than fear came to the watchers. 
The plague! that terrible reaper of white and 
Indian was in their midst—smallpox was claim- 
ing another victim. In panic the men crept 
out into the dusk of evening, not neglecting to 
take the canteens. In his delirium Jose did not 
know of their treachery. 


Skulking like animals the partners in crime 
hurried and scurried until far from the scene. 
Fearing foes, they sneaked across the landscape 
from bush to bush in the moonlight. Nearly 
exhausted, they slept when daylight overtook 
them, but pressed on when their strength re- 
turned. Together they sought the direction of 
Florence, and together they wandered far from 
what they sought. 


Any desert traveller knows the peril of the 
stranger on an arid waste. It is needless to re- 
count the sufferings he may encounter. 

The mail stage into Florence picked up one 
of these two, King it proved to be, and carried 
him to Florence. His tongue was swollen black 
and his throat was so dry with thirst that only 
sops of water could be given or he would have 
gone mad with desire to drink—drink. 

When he recovered a little, King told how, 
with his companion, he had stripped cactus 
thorns with bare hands and drunk of the sap 
within, to sustain life another day. He told 
how he had seen Bird, his companion, go raving 


crazy and lick the blood from feet and fey 
. too horrible! How Bird died . 
agony. 

The survivor did not tell the story of Jose: 
instead he tried to forget. But stories of Super- 
stition Mountain made him cringe with that 
nameless fear of retribution at his heels. 


The trouble with the Indians was not yet 
settled, although the soldiers at Picket Post had 
things well in hand. They sent out relays of 
brave men to encounter the raiders. Skirmishes 
were light as the Indians scattered into small 
bands—their custom when pursued, banding to- 
gether again for raids to massacre some colony 
or wagon train. 


When King got well he was asked to ac- 
company a band of six or eight men on a search 
for the body of Bird that they might bury him 
as befitted a white man. Buzzards and coyotes 
and savages would not let a man’s soul rest with 
bones above ground. At any time the red- 
skins might again break forth, for they were 
by no means subdued. 


King dared not refuse to lead the men, but 
he felt that same dread at his heels. Was there 
retribution, or was it imagination coupled with 
memory 


Led to the spot where Bird succumbed, the 
party was taken wholly by surprise to find them- 
selves ambushed by Indians. Some thirty sur- 
rounded them and a brisk battle followed. King 
was carried off alive and the Indians immediate- 
ly withdrew. Pursuit was futile without rein- 
forcements; rescue of King impossible. When 
soldiers were able to take the trail it was too 
late to encounter the kidnappers. 


About this time the raids of the Indians 
ceased. Possibly the main cause was a mys- 
terious epidemic which largely reduced their 
numbers. At any rate their depredations came 
to an end. News of Jose Varelli, or his 
murderers, never came to camp. The kidnap- 
ping of King was unexplained. Whether he 
met death by slow torture or by disease is 
conjecture. However, Superstition Mountain 
has whispered another eerie chapter to the 
story: 

Late in the winter of 1921 a game hunter 
in the Superstition Range of Arizona reported 
finding a cavern filled with the bones of human 
beings. A coroner’s jury investigated. There 
were bones of young and old, men and women, 
not buried but lying in positions indicating 
natural death. It was thought that the cavern 
might have been used as a pest-house by an 
Indian tribe. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The God of Oklahoma” 


By DOROTHY TALLY 


I. 
ENEATH a pleasing polish of manner, 
Captain Elkin retained a trait distinctly 


primitive—he remembered a friend and an in- 
tended injury. A letter in the morning mail 
brought back to the young captain the smell 
of the alfalfa fields, the singing of a hundred 
birds, the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
Daphne Mai, his cousin once removed, inter- 
rupted his reading. 

“This week-end affair is really in your honor, 
Jack. Include any guests you like,” she said, 
handing him the list she had been making up. 
“The old crowd are all so anxious to see you 
since your return from over-seas.”” 


The opened letter also reminded Jack of two 
who were longing to see him and he said quiet- 
ly, although his soul gave a war-whoop at the 
audacity of his plan: 

“Just keep a couple places open, Daphne. 
think it over.” 


A little later he sent a telegram which read: 


“Don’t wait any longer. Start tonight. 
Bring Marguerite.” 

He signed it “Jackie.” 

As passing years had broadened Jack Elkin’s 
childish perspective, he regarded with growing 
amusement his first visit to his grandfather, and 
the friendship which grew out of it. It was 
not what his paternal family had anticipated 
and it came about in this way. 

His mother was dying. It was the first time 
he had seen her with her face unpowdered, and 
two great tears were rolling down her copper- 
colored cheeks. There was something she 
wished to say to “Jackie,” as he was called 
in those days, but he could only catch the 
words : 

“My people—”’ 

Something in the tone of her voice told him 
that “my people” did not apply to his stately 
grandmother, his father, nor yet to dainty 
Daphne Mai. He kissed his mother, a com- 
prehending ache in his loyal little heart. 

When he looked down at her face among 
the flowers two days later, it was white again, 
but with a strange new paleness that Jackie 
had never seen. Shortly after the funeral, he 
faced the family in the library, feeling more 
than ever like a small alien. 


“Father,” he said abruptly, “I’m going on a 
visit.” 

Now that he had said it, Jackie did not care 
at all what they thought of him. And he was 
not afraid of their icy condescension. 

“You might tell us where you are going,” 
Daphne Mai said airily, but he waited for his 
father to ask. 

“To wherever mother used to live,” he re- 
plied when the question finally came. “I’m 
going to see her—” 

Jackie had started to say “her people,” but 
as his grandmother’s shocked eyebrows rose 
toward her pompadoured hair, there came to 
life within him that heritage of race “too proud 
to care from whence it came.” With a splen- 
did nonchalence, he seated himself on the arm 
of a chair: 

“I’m going to spend a few weeks with my 
folks. I have never seen them, you know.” 

“Oh, Jackie,” his father faltered, ‘Oh, 
Jackie! You see—your mother’s people—” 

“Tt might save you an embarrassing explana- 
tion, Richard,” said the grandmother, “‘to let 
Jackie go and see them for himself.” 

And so, rather cruelly, his relatives permitted 
the small boy to have = way. 


The conductor, in whose care he had been 
placed, helped Jackie from the train and in- 
quired of the few straggling bystanders if there 
was a Mr. Cerree among them.. Suddenly 
Jackie’s little figure stiffened. He clutched the 
conductor’s hand, his attention riveted upon a 
figure at the end of the platform; an Indian on 
horseback. Shades of Setting Bull and Black 
Hawk! A real live, story-book Indian! For 
even as the Choctaw had refused citizenship, so 
he retained something of the apparel and the 
bearing of his war-like ancestors. 

“Mister Cerree> Cerree? By golly!” one 
of the group exclaimed. “‘I bet it’s “Chief Choc- 
taw’ you mean. Why, that’s the chief at the 
end of the platform.” 

The import of those words was not lost upon 
Jackie. The wicked, noble ambition to afhx 
himself te a chieftain’s family tree, before some 
plain Mr. Cerree could claim him, moved him 
to a strategic action. 


*Oklahoma, a Choctaw Indian word, meaning 


“the red people.” 
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“Grandfather!” he cried, and sped toward 
the silent figure. “Grandfather, grandfather, 
ou know me, don’t you?” 

Would the chieftain take his cue? For an 
instant he waited, breathlessly; then the stern 
lips parted over a set of dazzling teeth, and a 
thrill of exultant pride swept Jackie, as the on- 
lookers saw a strong arm draw him up to a 
place of honor on the saddle. Filled with 
strange emotions, but unafraid, he found him- 
self riding with “Chief Choctaw” down a sand- 
swept Indian trail. 

In the history of one Indian, we may read 
the tragedy of his race. Chief Choctaw’s 
simple cabin was far back in the red sands of 
the hill country; worthless territory he had been 
forced to accept when the scheming of the 
land agent wrested from him a carefully cul- 
tivated plot of farm land. His present holdings 
were largely inherited, ana so, though prac- 
tically worthless, providentially secured to him. 

And nothing could shake “Chief Choctaw’s” 
belief in Providence! Whenever, as now, he 
saw the sun setting over the hills which shel- 
tered his home, he would pause a moment and 
say softly: 

“Ah me, it is the God of Oklahoma guard- 
ing the end of the trail.” 

Now he laughed contentedly. What mattered 
another’s cupidity or one’s own stupidity while 
the Great Spirit was watching there? 

It grew dark and the first feeling of strange- 
ness swept over the child as he hesitated upon 
a threshold where four encaging walls shut out 
the stolen sweetness of distant prairies which 
a bandit southwest wind was carrying by. He 
thought the strangeness would stifle him. 

Choctaw’s English was but slightly tribe- 
twanged; early associations with the elite of 
Louisiana—where the chieftain himself had 
been a slave-holder—and the companionship 
of a white wife years before, had purified it. 
He called to someone now and his voice echoed 
down a narrow passageway. 

“Come, little Marguerite. I thought a light 
and some supper would be waiting for us.” 

A child’s voice answered, not like Daphne 
Mai’s, but bell-like and soft: 

“Marguerite is coming.” 

A faint light appeared and cast funny 
shadows on the rude walls. But there was 
nothing funny about Marguerite—Jackie saw 
that in his first childish appraisal. Marguerite! 
She stood with the lamp in her hand, against 
a background of gorgeous Indian blankets; at 
her bare feet a battered pail of the daisies for 
which her white father had named her. Her 


eyes were as gray and as cool and soft as the 
clouds of a November sky; a splendid, gentle, 
lovely thing, this protegee of .Mr. Cerree’s. 

Two other dark faces silently appeared in the 
doorway, one an Indian nephew called Charlie 
and a half-breed negro, son of a former slave. 
The latter now helped about the farm, friendly 
and loyal to his red employer. 

Supper was eaten from some hand-modeled 
clay dishes, set upon long, low boards. Some- 
how in the passage-way leading to the crude 
dining-room, Jackie found Marguerite’s little 
hand in his, and he clung to it as though he 
would never let it go! 

Jackie adopted without any question his 
grandfather’s custom of falling asleep in the 
same clothing worn during the day. He rather 
hoped that some hostile tribe would attack them 
during the night and thought it wise to remain 
properly attired. In the days that followed, his 
childish fancy gilded every sordid common- 
place; the stacked corn-stalks were Indian 
teepees; the simple food some Choctaw 
delicacy, the recipe for which the white man 
must sigh in vain. And when imagination 
flagged, could he not mount his own little 
pony, his- grandfather’s matchless gift, and ride 
bravely out upon the plains ? 

As the days drifted into weeks, however, it 
was noticeable that “Chief Choctaw” and his 
household oftener adopted Jackie’s ways. In 
the evening they would gather round the small 
oil lamp and read one of the story books which 
the little guest had brought in his trunk. “Ten 
Little Injun Boys” was a favorite. Jackie, him- 
self, familiar with the story, refused to tell the 
fate of the several little “Injuns” who seemed, 
one by one, to be perishing as dramatically as 
is typical of their race. Night after night the 
little group would labor anxiously through the 
large printed letters. For instance, Marguerite 
would begin: 

“N-i-n-e little Injuns s-w-i-n-g-i-n-g on 
g-a-t-e.”” 

“Now me,” says Charlie. 

“O-n-e own? on?” 

“One,” says Jackie. 

“One f-e-ll off—” 

“Let grandfather finish it.” 

“And then there was e-i-g-h-t.” 

Jackie holds up eight fingers. “Eight,” they 
all cry triumphantly. They speculated and 
even wagered small amounts on the fate of the 
last little Injun. 

“I think he turn out good,” said Chief Choc- 
taw and wagered accordingly. He was reading 
aloud mere easily now. 
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“One little Injun |-i-v-ing all alone.” 

read,” said. Charlie. “Humph! 
ending maybe. We not know.” 

“What is it?” all cry. 

“He get mar-ried, then there is none.” 

Their progress did not stop with Jackie's 
yearly goings. He visited them each summer 
following that year when his mother died. 
Slowly but surely they emerged toward a higher 
civilization until that time when Jackie, as 
Lieutenant Elkin, came to say “Goodby.” 

Still Jackie watched those inscrutable faces 
anxiously, as he read aloud to them the official 
notice that he must serve his country. Indians 
they were still—his mother’s people, who had 
suffered injustice from this Government, now 
demanding that he risk his life in its defense. 
He put his hand lovingly on his grandfather’s 
arm. 

“I shall fight for our country,” he said. “This 
country which was ours in its earliest traditions. 
Tell me, grandfather, who has a better right 
than the Indian to fight for America >” 

Something had been troubling the chief of 
late. The Choctaws were one of those tribes to 
whom the government had offered citizenship. 
This the chief had warily refused at the time 
on pretext of his ignorance. He feared the 
responsibilities of enfranchisement where cus- 
tom denied justice to his race. But Choctaw 
was no longer ignorant and he was conscious 
of a desire to be truly a part of the great and 
prosperous nation to which Jack Elkin belonged. 
He surveyed with approval Jackie’s new uniform 
and held out his hand. 

“For the honor of Oklahoma,” he said. 

That night on their ponies, Choctaw and 
Marguerite rode with Jackie to the station, loath 
to part from him. A great fire was burning 
back in the hills toward the boundary of Choc- 
taw’s holdings. Clouds of gray-black smoke 
shot through with flames of liquid fire rolled 
up toward the calm sky. A panic gripped 
Marguerite. She sobbed: 

“Oh, Jackie, look! I cannot stand it. 
in a hell like that you will be fighting.” 

The crude oil burning in the distance where 
prospectors had been working mysteriously of 
late and derricks had sprung up as by magic, 
leaped higher in the heavens. Marguerite’s 
pony was close to his. As simply as though his 
grandfather had not been present Jackie kissed 
his sweetheart and whispered: 

“Don’t cry, my daisy. Perhaps it is the 
Great Spirit saying: ‘Vengeance is mine.” 


Bad 


It is 


Guests at the gay little house party wondered 
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why the young clergyman from St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church was included in their num- 
ber. Daphne Mai herself had given consider- 
able thought to the odd invitation which Jack 
had suggested. 

“I wonder,” she said gazing at her own 
pretty reflection in a mirror. The Elkin fortune 
was in its decline and Daphne Mai hoped to 
marry money, still— 

“I’m awfully fond of Jack and we're only 
second cousins,” she reflected. 

The guests had requested that Jack wear his 
uniform. And it fitted well with his plan this 
gala night. Choctaw would be so proud of 
him, but Daphne Mai— 

A hysterical gayety shook Captain Jack every 
time the door-bell rang. All of Daphne Mai’s 
guests having arrived, they were forming sets 
for auction when the maid announced the late 
arrivals: 

“Mr. Cerree and Miss Marguerite Cerree.” 

Daphne Mai looked up surprised. The name 
of Jack’s maternal grandfather had not ‘im- 
pressed itself upon her memory. It was Jackie 
however who received the greatest shock, for 
there in the archway stood the erstwhile war- 
like chieftain in perfectly correct evening dress 
and beside him,—resplendent—Was it really 
the little bare-foot Marguerite of long ago? 
Below the sparkling jet of her hair and its or- 
naments, above the chain of hand-made white 
daisies, exquisite in their fairy-like texture, 
which a modiste’s art had trailed across the 
bare shoulder, the gray eyes were as cool and 
as soft as though Jack alone were standing 
there. 

To Mr, Cerree’s inexpressible delight, Cap- 
tain Elkin, quite forgetting to greet his grand- 
father, skated like a happy boy across the 
polished floor and clasped Marguerite in his 
arms. 

Daphne Mai heard a young broker beside 
her saying to a friend: 

“Why, it’s the Mr. Cerree, the new Indian 
Croesus, you know.” 

She turned toward him inquiringly: 

“Mr. Cerree, did you say >” 

“Yes, always called him “Chief Choctaw,” sort 
of nickname, you know; but he has taken out 
citizenship papers since they struck a ‘gusher’ 
on his land and asked to keep his tribal name, 
Cerree.” 

The young clergyman joined in the conversa- 
tion. 

“And Jack Elkin never dreams that the ex- 
chieftain is prepared to settle a million dollars 
upon him as a wedding gift tonight.” 


Windjammers 
By CRISTEL HASTINGS 


The winds have blown great sailing ships 
From every clime and port 


To western shores. Through Golden Gate 


Sail craft of every sort. 

They come like tired ocean birds 
From every sea-girt land; 

Their crews all hardiness and strength, 


With faces bronzed and tanned. 


Wee tugs vie with great freighters 
And brave whalers from the north. 


White yachts but skim the crests of waves, 


And barges venture forth. 
Great transports are with lowly tramp 
But sisters “neath their skin; 


The Chinese junk and Man-o-War 


Far out from shore are kin. 


The launch and schooner too are here, 
Sometimes a racing-shell; 

A sloop oft-times glides over waves, 
And scows, when all is well. 

And yet of all the craft that sail 

The seas, and ride through gales, 

I love the sailing-ship the best 

When winds inflate her sails. 


Spring Song 
By NANCY BUCKLEY 
A cart passed in the dull grey city street, 


Piled high with Spring. Each petaled blossom sweet 


Was like a bird that sang a song of hope, 


And every listening heart of those that grope 


Along life’s wilderness forgot its fears 


And saw dead memories live through happy tears. 


The flowers in music sweetly sang along— 


The empty hearts reached out and caught the song 


That lightly flew and thrilled the dusty air 


With grateful showered notes so sweet and rare; 


And as they held it close, it sang of life 


And love, and hope fulfilled, and ended strife; 


For a brief hour the heart forgot its pain, 
And eager hands took up their work again. 


The Reform of Rebecca 


By BELLE WILLEY GUE 


LMOST any unprejudiced observer would 


declare Rebecca Redbreast to be a fussy 


housekeeper, and besides, being very particular 
about every little thing connected with her 
home, she was beyond all doubt old-fashioned. 
Now these peculiarities—while they might not 
be called faults—still very often made matters 
rather unpleasant for the one with whom she 
was most closely associated. 

But there never was a bird more patient 
under small afflictions, kinder, or more con- 
siderate of his own family than Robin Red- 
breast. He had endured a great deal of scold- 
ing from his helpmate from the time they had 
started out in life together and had always 
treated her with the greatest respect—his at- 
titude toward her, so far as any ouisider could 
see, was the condition of mind that self-respect- 
ing and upright husbands wish to have concern- 
ing those whom they have honored by choosing 
as their dear companions. 

The two of them had begun life among the 
forests of the eastern part of the United States. 
Rebecca had come of a long line of robins who 
had built their nests among the log cabins of 
the pioneers—those brave souls who had ven- 
tured out into the wilderness and availed them- 
selves of what materials they found under their 
hands, so to speak, in constructing the sub- 
stantial and picturesque homes where were 
sheltered the sturdy, splendid men and women 
of whom we ourselves speak with pride and 
reverence. 

Rebecca Redbreast would not take up with 
the new ideas as to the making of homes; 
she said to Robin over and over in unmistak- 
able accents: 

“IT am a good specimen of my race, and | 
will have my nest as my father and mother 
had their nest, and as generation after genera- 
tion of the most intelligent and artistic robins 
have had their nests!” 

Robin had argued with her about this when 
they had first become acquainted, but he had 
given that up long ago, for Rebecca had al- 
ways had the last word, and sometimes that 
last word had been a pretty sharp one. Robin 
Redbreast had always been noted for his great 
pity and desire to relieve suffering and to make 
everybody around him cheerful and contented, 
so he had borne with Rebecca, no matter what 
she had said to him, and possibly just because 


of this great consideration of her mate, the 
little, fussy, bright-eyed, active, feathered 
creature had like larger, pampered beings be- 
come somewhat spoiled and over-bearing in her 
manners. 


But Rebecca Redbreast had come to a place 
in her short life where no amount of scolding 
and no amount of searching—so it seemed to 
her—could make a fitting nest for the family 
she was expecting to arrive sometime within the 
next few weeks. | 


This particular branch of the robin redbreast 
species had, up to a very recent period of time, 
been spending their winters in the south. When 
the deciduous trees of their native forests would 
once more be clothed in green, they would 
return to their old haunts and make their nests 
and rear their young where they themselves 
had passed the first few wonderful months of 
their lives. : 

But they had tried a new location and had 
been in California during the winter; they en- 
joyed the change and had been made very 
welcome by those whom they had met. On the 
approach of spring, Robin, swaying back and 
forth on the tip of a long, graceful branch of 
a cocoanut-palm, had called to Rebecca, who 
was perched in a near-by pepper-tree: 

“Let us be pioneers ourselves. Let us stay 
out west and build our nest right here.” 

“But,” argued the other bird, “there are no 
staked and rided rail fences out here. You 
remember how cute our nest looked cuddled 
down where the rails were crossed.” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Robin, as was his habit, 
“Oh, yes—but some robins had very nice nests 
in trees and even on high poles if a little piece 
of wood stuck out just right.” 

“My family,” fussed Rebecca, “my family 
have always run true to form.” She fluffed 
up her feathers then, until she looked like quite 
a good-sized bird, “These imitation robins that 
I see around here are not at all like us; they 
are much smaller than we are, and their breasts 
are dim and dusty looking—would we change, 
if we stayed here>” 

Rebecca was quite a hand to look ahead for 
trouble, and Robin had been prepared for some 
such argument when he started the conversa- 
tion: 

“The people out here have called them 
robins,” he explained, patiently, “because we 
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were not here ourselves. It seems to me,” he 
went on, for he had always been very sym- 
pathetic, “that it is our duty to stay here and 
cheer them up and make them happy by allow- 
ing them to hear my song in the early morn- 
ings. Only today,” continued the blithe per- 
suader, “| heard Tender Heart say that she was 
going to have lots of fruit, and you know that 
wherever there is fruit, there may be bugs and 
harmful flying insects; we could show our ap- 
preciation of the hospitality we have enjoyed 
here by keeping the place cleared of such 
destroyers.” 

After they had decided to remain on the 
Coast, Rebecca took charge of affairs, as was 
her custom. She often reprimanded Robin and 
refused to accept his ideas as to what sort of 
materials were necessary for their future 
habitation; in the absence of the much 
lamented rail fence, they hed chosen the crotch 
of a convenient pepper-tree as the best spot in 
which to make their place of abode, and in 
this crotch they put little twigs, crossed and re- 
crossed symmetrically, so as to form a hollow, 
cup-shaped cavity in the centre. Robin brought 
many bits of branches which he thought would 
be just the things that Rebecca would want to 
use, but she rejected them with scorn: 

“They are not right!” she declared, “It 
seems to me that you might have watched me 
more closely than you have! Those will not 
do at all!” 


Robin had taken these rebuffs patiently and 
silently; he continued to bring materials as 
long as Rebecca kept piling up twigs but he 
brought them dejectedly, as one without hope. 
Sometimes he would not even offer them to his 
active mate, but would drop them down on the 
ground and sit on one foot with the other one 
drawn up into his thick coat of feathers for 
awhile; then he would change off and sit on 
the other foot for awhile, and finally he would 
go away and return with some more material 
which he thought would do, but which was in- 
variably rejected with scorn and even, at times, 
with revilings. 

Sitting around as he was obliged to do— 
because Rebecca would not allow him to help 
her and because his chief interest in life cen- 
tered in the prospective nest—he discovered, 
some time before Rebecca did, that the new 
location lacked one great necessity for the 
proper construction of a robin’s nest; this knowl- 
edge made him so nervous that he seldom even 
gurgled out his traditional song of cheer and 
thanksgiving, but he did not dare to mention 
it for fear of consequences. That morning, 


however, the nest had met with the approval of 
its maker as far as twigs went, and she began 
to look around for the material that Robin had 
been thinking of for some time: 

“Where,” she cried anxiously, for when she 
was bothered she always demanded information 
from Robin, “Where shall we find the mud 2” 

“‘I—don't know—”’ feebly replied her mate, 
find any mud, anywhere.” 

Then Rebecca was in despair. It is neces- 
sary, after a robin’s nest is partially built, to 
calk the seams of the habitation with mud; all 
the interstices between the twigs have to be 
filled in with a soft substance that will ooze 
through them and make a firm and beautiful 
nest; after the lining of mud has become prop- 
erly dried—having been formed into shape by 
the architect who constructs it—the inside can 
be made of horse-hairs, wound carefully round 
and round, if for example, the nest has been 
made in a pasture; sometimes bits of wool are 
used instead of hairs, but the mud is absolutely 
essential. Rebecca had been so accustomed to 
the use of this naturally soft and pliable ma- 
terial, that she had never given it a thought 
until she was ready to use it. It seemed to her 
that mud would be at hand when it was needed 
and without it she did not know which way 
to turn. She saw the seriousness of the situa- 
tion though, and was too non-plussed even to 
scold at Robin. Like many of her sex, she 
fussed over small matters but recognized real 
trouble when she came under the shadow of 
it. She even went over and sat beside her 
mate who was waiting fearfully for her cus- 
tomary tirade, and cuddling up close to him, she 
chirped in very low tones: 


“Robin dear, I’m sorry | have been so cross 
with you. Let us bear this as best we can. It 
is very plain to me now, that we have made 
a great mistake. We'll have to go back East. 
And I don’t see how—-” she ended, droopingly, 
“It doesn’t seem to me I can ever make that 
long journey in time.” 


She was sitting right where he had left her 
after she had come to this despairing con- 
clusion, and her memory was bringing before 
her consciousness visions of her past; she re- 
membered how she had, more than once, re- 
jected the kind of mud that Robin had brought 
to her, and insisted upon using only what she 
herself had selected from the different sorts 
of mud that surrounded their former dwelling; 
it seemed to her that she could almost see him 
as he had looked then, before she had brought 
him into the state of subjection by which he 

(Continued on page 28) 
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_ The Golden West 
4 By ALVA VAN RIPER 


: When first the sun set in the West, 

And earth with golden glory blest, 

The stars in their courses were fixed less sure, 
Than the magic to men of the West’s allure; 
The mystic glamour of the sunset hue, 

Is filled with the promise that men pursue, 
The beckoning rays from behind the hills, 
Call on and on—how the challenge thrills! 


Behind the hills—what lies beyond? 
Is all there touched with magic wand, 

Whatever basks in the golden glow, 
That behind the hills with the sun doth go? 
Ah, dreams that come to sons of men— 

Enchanted lands beyond their ken! ) 
But oft’ fulfillment of men’s dreams, 
Lies just behind the hills, it seems. 


— 


When night is o’er and morn is come, 
Behold again! The rising sun 

To sons of men doth point the quest, 
By facing toward the distant West; 
And ever on the westward trail, 
Though men may falter, sometimes fail, 
The sun his goal doth reach anon, 


Behind the hills, and beckons on. 


So men fared forth, a valiant band, 

Toward the light of promise for a brighter land; 
Fared forth in the stress of sun-blazed trail, 
Through summer’s heat, through winter’s gale, 
Through fire, through flood from bursting cloud, 
And were ne’er dismayed, these hope endowed; 
But with faith of men who stake their all, 
They followed on, the westward call. 


But giants in the land they found, 
Strong giants to overcome. The sound 
Of strife incessant then was heard, 

Till all the riven depths were stirred; 
They fought the men of painted face, 
Who sought to stem the coming race, 

In combat met the ravening beasts, 


That stalked their herds for bloody feasts. 


Yea, even with nature’s hosts they strove, 

Delved deep in earth for treasure trove, 

Hewed barriers thru, the torrents chained— 

No task too great for them remained. 

Ever dauntless through all, though danger fraught, 
Not man, nor beast, nor nature, naught 

Could stand before the conquering band; 

And so they possessed the golden land. 


. 


The beautiful land of heart’s delight, 
The land of the sunset glow, so bright, 
Of treasures, of gold, of fertile fields, 
Of forests, of herds, of all earth yields, 
Of plains as vast as the rolling sea, 

Of hills everlasting with peaks that be 
So crowned with white of driven snow 
That issuing forth, mighty rivers flow. 


Oh, list’, ye men, to the call of the West! 

To faith, to courage, to manhood’s best; 

The call of a land where dreams come true, 

To valorous men who dare and do; 

Though periled the path, though rugged the way, 
Behind life’s hills bright hope holds sway. 

So sing, oh sing, as ye top each crest! 


Sing forth the song of The Golden West. 


cA -Memory 


By DON HOMER TRAVIS 


Deep in the morning-time— 

Ere the rose-wings of dawn were spread in flight, 
I left you slumbering, and crept away 

To watch the last of night. 


In the cool garden-plot— 

I plucked a crimson rose, full-brim’d with dew, 
I held it up to the warm kiss of dawn, 

Then carried it to you... . 


A moment’s time I stood— 

Filled with the beauty of your sweet repose, 
All trembling with love and joy, I shook 

A petal from the rose. 


Like drops of your heart’s-blood— 
Until the last deep-crimson’d petal fell, 
The others followed, overwhelming me 
With fears I could not quell. 


Deep in the morning-time— 
Racked with strange pain, filled with a great unrest, 
I cried aloud! And then awoke to find 


You sobbing on my breast! 
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had been bound so long; he had been so blithe 
and cheery and self-assured as he _ had 
landed on the side of their former edifice of 
broken branches, with his mouth full of a sub- 
stance he had hoped she would use; and she 
had said to him, spitefully: 


“Take that stuff right away from here! 
Nothing but the finest of clay will do for my 
nest! It shows your lack of birth and breeding 
to bring such common mud around here!” 


And Robin had been so meek and so kind 

. remorse had her in its clutches as she 

sat there . ... that she had been scolding 
and ordering him abcut ever since. She began 
to wonder if—in case they did get out of this 
corner somehow, for hope began to grow again 
in her soft breast—perhaps Robin would look 
as he had looked that day so long ago, pro- 
vided she allowed him to assist her in the build- 
ing of their future homes, provided she ceased 
to find fault with every mortal thing he did, 
provided in short, she became a really fitting 
helpmate for the dearest, kindest, cheeriest, 
sauciest, brightest robin redbreast that a little 
bird ever had to love her. Rebecca was sorry 
for every single mean thing she had ever said 
to him as she sat there thinking it all over, 
for she had come to the end of her endeavor. 
Under the circumstances she did not know what 
to do next, and so she just ate her heart out, 
as it were, with memories of the past and mis- 
givings as to the future. She saw where she 
herself had made a lot of mistakes and she 
resolved, then and there, supposing that she 
should be given another chance to secure hap- 
piness, to change many of her little ways—not 
to be so fussy and to appreciate all that would 
ever be done for her in a spirit of kindness. But 
would she ever have another chance to show 
her change of spirit? Could she endure the 
long trip back to the forests? Suppose some- 
thing should happen to Robin? How could she 
ever get along without him? Then she 
remembered that he had been gone quite a long 
time for one as devoted as he had always been 
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. maybe something had already happened 
to him! 

Huddled up there at some little distance from 
the unfinished nest, she looked toward it list- 
lessly; that would soon be a thing of the past, 
she thought. 

But suddenly she straightened up and looked 
more closely into the foliage, for the California 
sunshine was glinting across the delicate fern- 
like branches of the pepper-tree and lighting 
up the full crimson of the breast of a bird just 
landed on the edge of the pile of twigs she had 
built up with such care. 

It seemed to Rebecca Redbreast that she 
must be looking upon a beautiful vision! Per- 
haps, she said to herself, her great sorrow had 
made her mind wander! It seemed to her that 
she was looking at her young lover—he seemed 
so confident, so sure, so happy, as if he were 
standing on the edge of their first nest, bring- 
ing to her—the one he loved most in all the 
world—his first offering to be used in the con- 
struction of their first dear home. 

But she shook herself and fluttered over to 
the pepper-tree and onto the margin of the 
pile of twigs: 

“Robin!” she chirped, for she recognized him 
then as flesh and blood, “Robin! You have 
found 

After he had emptied his mouth, for he had 
brought all he could carry at one time, he ex- 
plained: 

“Tender Heart used to live in Ohio and she 
knows what we need as well as we do. She 
has fixed a lot of nice mud right close to the 
basin of water where the water lilies are grow- 
ing and she has tied little fluffy bits of cotton 
on bushes near by for us to line our nest with 
when we have filled the chinks properly. So 
go ahead,” he ended, gayly, “Go ahead,” and 
muss yourself all over with mud and then wash 
up and dry your feathers while this wonderful 
sunshine is finishing off the work!” 

“You must help me, Robin,” said Rebecca 
Redbreast, lovingly, “It would not suit me if 
you did not have a hand in it.” 

He looked at her in surprise, but he broke 
out into the clearest, happiest song that any 
joyous bird could sing. 
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Inside a Mexican Boarding House 
By HELEN BOWYER 


OR my luck in getting into our casa de 
huespedes I[ have to thank the Norwegian 


girl. She had lived “Venezuela House” 
in New York in the days when she was making 
her preliminary attack upon the Spanish 
language, and so she had a background and a 
set of standards with which to.go about locating 
bed and board in a native establishment here. 
People like me imagine that all that is neces- 
sary in order to land in the bosom of a Mexican 
family and start in absorbing the lingo is just 
to have the price. And roughly speaking, that 
is so. But once landed, your idea is to stay 
awhile and if you have done your landing with 
undue precipitation and without seasoned steer- 
ing, various little things may reveal themselves 
which will favor your taking your leave. 

For instance, all unbeknown to you, the 
place in which you have unpacked your be- 
longings may be a “Veracruz House.” That 
is nothing whatever to its discredit—but it may 
be much to your consternation. For, oiga usted, 
as the Mexicans say, Veracruz food is fire. 
The poor little exile from the _ brimstone 
meadows, in “Ihe Wild Asses of the Devil” 
would have found the meals at a Veracruz 
house quite comforting and cosy. 

But ours is a Guadalajara House—every- 
body in the place but the Norwegian girl and 
myself has some sort of a foothold in that 
halcyon town. Chili and volcanic sauces are 
still varied and abundant, but it is possible to 
pick up a meal without withering the tongue 
to its roots. The sauces are served in separate 
containers whose isolation you are permitted 
lo respect and with a little practice the eye 
becomes trained to detect the innocent looking 
little green things that lurk among the other 
vegetables. 

Breakfast would be a colorless meal were 
it not for the vinegar jug. But I cannot get 
over the picturesqueness of pouring coffee from 
that little broad-bowled, small-lipped glass ves- 
sel which in the United States you never as- 
sociate with anything but vinegar or oil. Of 
course the quantity you pour is very small. 
The cold black liquid in the jug is coffee 
extract and it takes only a teaspoonful or two in 
a cup of hot milk to make the cafe con leche 
that is the national morning drink. 

A concession to our Americanism is made 


in the shape of a package of cornflakes on our 
table. It is always cornflakes—never by 
chance puffed rice or whole wheat biscuits 
or grape-nuts. This we eat with more hot 
milk. A tall glass of cold milk is also served 
us regularly. For the rest, our morning alimen- 
tation consists of plain and sweet rolls; and 
all told, it makes a meal almost grossly abun- 
dant. The usual Mexican breakfast consists just 
of coffee and rolls. 


Dinner is a movable feast celebrated any time 
from one to three. It opens up with a soup 
of varying caliber which is always followed by 
the unvarying fried rice. The Norwegian girl 
takes enthusiasticallly to this rice—but then 
she is planning on a trip to the Far East. | 
make away with as much of it as I| can, for 
courses are not hurried at a Mexican dinner 
and one must have something to do. The 
meat which comes on after the rice may need 
divorcing from the biting black sauce that 
envelopes it, but if you fall to work at once 
you may salvage enough of it to finish on. A 
lacy network of fine cut lettuce or chip of sweet 
potato may accompany the meat, but the real 
vegetable of the day—which in our house runs 
largely to chopped green squash—is served as 
a separate course. After this comes frijoles, 
the ubiquitous bean without which no Mexican 
meal save breakfast could ever be complete. 
I like frijoles more and more, by which, though 
seeing through the glass darkly, I judge it 1s 
Kismet that I stay here amid the maguey fields 
of ancient Anahuac while my friend goes on to 
the jasmines of Cathay. 

A microscopic dab of fruit and a cup of 
cafe negro complete our noon nutrition, except 
for wine. The wine each provides for himself, 
the management simply giving it storage in the 
numerous sideboards and buffets with which 
the comedor is furnished. The family silver 
has hard work- making a creditable showing on 
so many shining tops but just now it is eked 
out with the giant poppies that bloom on the 
shores of the ancient Aztec lakes. 

Supper is a simpler edition of dinner except 
that chocolate is served as well as coffee. 
Supper lasts from seven till nine, ample time, 
you would suppose, for learning any language 
by the conversation method. But again that 
only proves the truth that some one propounded 
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some little time ago, to the general effect—if I 
remember rightly—that you never can tell. You 
think you are coming to Mexico to learn 
Spanish from the natives, while all the time the 
real reason of your coming is that the natives 
may learn English from you. Though you 
flee your fellow citizens as if you owed them 
money, though you immure yourself in the old 
Mexican heart of the city as we have done, 
still across the table from you smiles that en- 
gaging and omnipresent pest, the Mexican who 
has spent some time in New York or Los An- 
geles or Houston and can speak your mother 
tongue with half a dozen times the ease with 
which you can speak his. He probably pro- 
poses that you form a mutual improvement as- 
sociation with him, and at the times you re- 
member the compact you do mutually improve. 
But somehow, English still seems to come more 
natural to you than Spanish—and there is so 
much you want to know about Mexico that 
would take too long to try to understand in the 
lingo of the land. It requires only a few weeks 
to give you quite a different attitude toward the 
alien who disembarked at Ellis Island twenty 
years ago and hasn’t yet learned to talk United 
States. 


Your first glimpse of our casa would prob- 
ably give you a shock. For you would natural- 
ly enter by way of the ground floor and the 
ground floor of a Mexican house frequently 
presents the dim and slummy appearance of a 
brewery or a mausoleum inadvertently trans- 
mogrified into a tenement. The floor is of 
ancient uneven stone blocks, the walls and 
pillars are likewise of stone, and the portero’s 
family, in rags and tatters and headlice, is over- 
flowing its quarters in the hovel under the 
stairs. But permit me to point out that in our 
house the portero’s washing is not festooning 
the patio nor are there heaps of broken stone 
and plaster from the recent devastations still 
piled up in the corners. Instead, two or three 
high-grade machines are parked between the 
doorways, and the shingles of a quite celebrated 
physician and an equally well-known engineer 
give tone to our walls. Their offices occupy 
the two big rooms which, together with the 
patio, take up most of our first floor front. 
This is quite au fait. In Mexico the living 
quarters of a well-to-do family begin with the 
stairs that lead to the second floor. 

If you have eyes for the picturesque, they 
have already travelled to our stairs. Wide and 
shallow-stepped they are, with a worn red 
painted strip to which the portero’s wife begs 
you to adhere as you commence the ascent, 


and they are broken midway by a big square 
landing hung with a full length mirror and 
adorned with jardineres. And even as you 
turn on the landing you catch sight of the 
upper corredor,—and stop with an exclamation 
of surprise and delight. 


The plants that adorn the parapet, the gay 
octagonal blocks of red and black and cream 
that tile the floor, the white curtained French 
windows and the big rectangle of turquoise sky 
make a picture you rejoice to think you will be 
seeing every day. You could dispense with the 
huge plaster figure of the dog who keeps guard 
at the stair-head, but you would not for worlds 
be without the quaint little pictures in half 
relief of the ancient worthies of the Church who 
did something or other in Guadalajara some 
centuries ago. 


But to reach our rooms on the roof—the 
Norwegian girl’s and mine—we have to cross 
the back corredor with a full view of the rear 
patio, the kitchen and the servants’ room. And 
to the newcomer in Mexico that patio would be 
a shock indeed. Its stone floor is as uneven 
as a cobbled alleyway and the water, not yet 
entirely drained into the sink-hole in the center, 
gives it an appearance of insanitation which in 
New York you would feel duty-bound to report 
to the nearest tenement inspector. In reality— 
and for Mexico—it is quite remarkably clean. 
The kitchen is a shallow room without any light 
except what comes in through the door. It is 
about half occupied by the great brasero in 
which are fanned the charcoal flames which 
cook the food for the thirty-five or forty in- 
dividuals who comprise our household. How 
in that restricted space all the other ceremonies 
that we customarily associate with a kitchen 
are performed I do not know. The dishes, to 
be sure, are washed out in the patio in the 
great stone block of a lavendero that in most 
houses serves as a washtub. The washing is 
done up on the roof in a similar lavendero and 
then spread out to blanch on the flat red bricks 
of which the roof is made. 

We are one block north of the Zocolo or 
central Plaza and one block west of it. If 
you know Mexico at all, you know that our 
roof overlooks the two tall towers and the great 
dome of the Cathedral which the Spanish 
conquerors caused to rise on the spot where 
foe centuries uncounted the temple of the 
heathen war-god used to stand. The treasures 
of that fearful pile are still being dug up from 
deep below the Cathedral foundations and trans- 
ported to the Museum in the huge quadrangle 
of the Palacio National across the Zocolo. In 
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INSIDE A MEXICAN 


the shadow of the Cathedral rises the kiosk of 
the Flower Market with its huge and intricately 
fashioned offerings for the dead. The Thieves’ 
Market, the University and the National Li- 
brary all are within a few minutes’ walk of us. 


And all around us is the street life. On the 
corners of the streets and half-way between 
them are the tiny dulce stands where, zarape 
or reboso thrown round the rags beneath, the 
sons and daughters of the old lords of the 
valley sell candied melon and fly-specked taffy 
to the passers-by. Beside the stand is the little 
charcoal stove and the scant collection of Indian 
earthen-ware which constitute their household 
goods. Here at meal-times the family fore- 
gathers around the stove—the other parent with 
the missing limb or the appalling shake that 
in the begging profession is such a powerful 
aid, the daughter who peddles tickets for the 
national lottery, and the small dark-eyed 
bundles of dirt and rags who have been tagging 
them around. The little charcoal burner glows, 
the tortillas and frijoles smoke, the pulque 
foams in the dirty jug that passes from mouth 
to mouth. Then on the sidewalk which a 
thoughtful city has provided and a kindly sun 
has warmed, the. family disposes itself for its 
noon-day siesta. And when the _ beneficent 
planet has dropped behind the far blue moun- 
tains and the night chill falls upon the pave- 
ments, are there not doorways, deeply recessed 
in which to pile and huddle together for 
warmth ? 


The head of our casa is a handsome and 
affable young Guadalajaran who holds a re- 
sponsible position in some prominent enterprise 
in the Capital. His senora has a graciousness 
of manner that almost approaches the grand 
air, though in spite of her three babies, she 
cannot be much more than a girl in years. 
It is really she who runs the house, though as 
everything is done through servants and she is 
rarely seen outside her own apartments she has 
all the seeming leisure and privacy of the 
Mexican lady of the upper classes. The eldest 
baby appeared yesterday in the blue alpaca 
dress with the white collar and belt of Mexican 
drawnwork which is the uniform of one of the 
city’s most prominent private schools. What a 
scrap of a fairy like our little Pepita can be 
doing with education yet awhile is more than I 
can fathom, but her nurse assures me she at- 
tends only a short time each day. 

Two of the twelve servants employed in the 
house are engaged wholly in the care of Pepita 
and her tiny brothers Gabriel and José, who 
occasionally escape from the family quarters 
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and appear a brief moment on the corredor 
like buds among the other flowers. With Trini- 
dad who waits on our table and Alta Garcia 
who attends our particular rooms, | am natural- 
ly better acquainted than with the other criadas 
who form an undifferentiated mass against the 
brasero in the kitchen or the stone block in 
the back patio. Alta Gracia is pure Indian, 
soft of outline and of speech, with two long 
braids of glorious hair falling far below her 
waist. There is nothing in the way of uniform 
for any of the servants. They go about their 
work in reboso and nondescript cotton skirt, 
sometimes with shoes and sometimes without. 
They get seven or eight dollars a month in 
addition to board and room. But board for 
criadas consists of a little more than tortillas 
and frijoles. As for room, all ten of the women 
servants sleep in one, on cots covered with a 
single blanket and keep themselves warm by 
tightly closing the single aperture that serves 
both for window and door. 

Excepting for the Norwegian girl and my- 
self, and the gay little Chicagoan wife of a 
returning Mexican, all the guests in the house 
are men. For the most part they are transients, 
wine merchants and lawyers from Guadalajara 
on business in the Capital, or contractors and 
job-hunters from its thereabouts cooling their 
heels day after day in the outer office of this 
Minister or that. But happily the boy in the 
room across the canyon of the staircase from 
the roof is permanent. He has a year more to 
finish at the National School of Music here 
before packing his violin and his resplendent 
wardrobe for the Boston Conservatory. Above 
the canyon of the staircase the big stars drop 
very close at night,—I think they would not 
seem so near but for the passion and the 
ecstacy that come singing from his bow. 
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Trailing the Setting Sun 
By DAVID FALLON . 


“But why should I trail the Setting Sun?” 
Queried the venturesome youth; 

“T hear the call of the mystic East, 
And I’m lured by the magic South.” 


“Yet follow the trail of the Setting Sun,” 
The wise father urged the lad; 

“To the West, my son, lies that Promised Land 
Where the spirit of man is glad. 


“True the East is old and steeped in lore, 
But its culture is dying or dead; 

Nor in the Northlands of mist and ice 
Can a life of progress be led. 


“The beautiful South, the land of romance, 
Has charms unique and rare, 

Yet in making a home for a worth-while life 
None with the West can compare. 


“The Western land is full of hope; 
It calls to the young and the strong 
For the breath of freedom quickens life 
In that land where the brave belong. 


“In the golden West the powers of men 
In full glory of life rise higher; 

They find peace and strength and hope and joy 
In that land of heart’s desire. 


“There, souls reflect the sun’s bright glow 
In hearts of good-will and cheer. 

In friendship and staunch, true brotherhood, 
In vision broad and clear.” 


But restless youth heeds no advice. 
Eastward he goes his way; 

Northward and Southward he follows his whim; 
Yet Westward he’ll turn some day. 


And there in the trail of the Setting Sun 
His spirit will come to rest. 

He’ll learn how true were the words of the sage 
That the only real life’s in the West! 
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Review and omment 


FOREST PUBLICATIONS 

Their vital importance to those who care for 
trees and outdoors. 

By CHARLES H. SHINN, U. S. Forest Service 

Almost a century ago, American tree-lovers 
of creative vision began to write letters to each 
other and to the newspapers, urging the stop- 
page of forest waste. Out of this came the 
“American Forestry Association,” organized in 
1882 under the leadership of Dr. B. E. Fernow, 
John Gifford, Thomas Meehan, Dr. Sudworth 
and men of that quality. The Association pub- 
lished a little periodical, “Forest Leaves,” but 
in January, 1898, it took over John Gifford’s 
“New Jersey Forester,” a very able bi-monthly 
then beginning its fourth volume. It was made 
a monthly, was enlarged, and grew into the 
present American Forestry magazine. - Who- 
ever is fortunate enough to possess files of the 
New Jersey Forester (as the writer does) will 
find it full of inaterial that lumbermen and for- 
esters might still read with profit. 

The other day we were looking over many 
back numbers of American Forestry. This 
magazine will have issued its three hundred 
and fifteenth number by the time this issue item 
reaches our readers. Happy is the man or 
woman who has been a member of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and has kept all the 
numbers of the magazine. His children will not 
have to say anxiously, as the boy and girl do 
in a recent magazine article, “Yes, we know 
he made lots of money. But what else did 
Father do?” His work for the forests will 
answer that. 

This forest magazine is written and edited 
for the ‘general reader, but its facts are based 
upon technical and scientific knowledge. Every 
man and woman who loves the mountains, the 
forests, the outlands and wild life, every one 
who plants and cares for even a single tree by 
the roadside, can get large values, pressed down 
and running over, out of this magazine and 
this Forestry Association. Californians, even 
more than the citizens of any other state in 
America, should see to it that the membership 


is doubled this year. 
Books For the Young 


Some good ones even in the dull season. 


fo) 


There are a number of young-hearted plays 
now appearing in print, such as the Denison 
series from Chicago, inexpensive and cheerful. 
“The First Day at School,” etc., are here. A 
new low-priced edition of Barrie’s “Dear Bru- 
tus,” “‘Alice-sit-by-the-fire,” and others is an- 
nounced by Scribner’s. “The Birdnest Board- 
ing House,” by Verbena Reed, comes from Dut- 
ton’s, and is the story of the oddest sort of 
people—such as “Winnie Wasp,”—with Oliver 
Herford pictures too. But we must take up 
several which have waited still longer for their 


reviews. 
oo 


Berenice Arnold 

That is the name of the Vermont girl who 
lived in Tennessee during the Civil War, and 
Alice Turner Curtis writes it. The book’s title 
is “A Yankee Girl at Shiloh,” and it js the third 
volume in a series of lively, well-told studies 
of those half-forgotten times. Mrs. Curtis brings 
in Southerners and Northerners, a spy, a run- 
away slave girl, some poor white Tennesseans, 
and such famous people as Generals Sherman 
and Grant. Her plucky heroine, who carries in- 
formation to the Union Army which turns the 


scale, will delight every young reader. This 
book and the three which follow are published 
by the Penn Co. of Philadelphia. 


8 8 
“Now Virginia” 

Here comes Helen Sherman Grifhth’s third 
volume in her new series. The previous ones © 
are “O Virginia,” and “No Virginia.” A fourth 
volume is now in press. Virginia Babcock, 
familiarly known as “Jinks,” the central figure 
of the story, has been released from the hateful 
conventions of a fashionable boarding school, 
and is exuberant in the out-door atmosphere of 
Miss West’s horticultural school for girls. 
“Jinks” loves people, adventures, and problems. 
She is always ready to take hold with both 
hands, and she thinks of others infinitely more 
than of herself. The book tells the story of a 
great love—that of Mr. and Mrs. Hilliard. But 
those two “frisky colts,” as Miss West calls 
them—Jinks and little Kate Harding—are the 
ones who illuminate the whole book with their 
experiments in life. 
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Lippincott’s New Animal Book 

Joseph Wharton Lippincott, who has been 
very successful with stories for boys and girls 
about foxes, squirrels, and rabbits, which con- 
tain lots of natural history with not-impossible 
fiction, now has the audacity to come forward 
with “Striped Coat, the Skunk.” He does it in 
solemn earnestness, and still with a twinkle in 
his eyes. The book is the interesting story of 
an unusually marked “‘wood-pussy,” or skunk, 
and it manages to make plain one fact at least 
—that this well-defended and able-to-take-care- 
of-itself animal is one of the best friends of the 
farmer, because it kills so many insects, mice, 
rats, gophers, and other pests. The author, who 
lives at Bethayres, Pennsylvania, makes out a 
good case for his “wood-pussies,” of which he 
says: “ [hey are my friends, and | am theirs.” 


Times Have Changed.—By Elmer Davis. 

In an unfortunate moment, Mark O’Rell set 
out from his little New Jersey home to recapture 
the spirit of old times. How he discovered that 
times have changed is told in an amazingly 
rapid yarn, which in its swift movement and 
delightful inventiveness has not often been 


equalled. 
Stonecrop.—By Cecil Tormay. 

A novel of Croatian peasant life by the author 
of THE OLD HOUSE. Yella, the untamed 
peasant girl, stands forth in sharp reality against 
the background of her native hills; and her 
tragic story is told with a simplicity and a 
sympathy that are intensely moving. Robert 
M. McBride & Co., 7 West 16th St., New York. 


Three years ago Vachel Lindsay (author of 
“Going-to-the-Sun”) found “The Golden Book 
Springfield” classed as a dull book. Now its 
effects are being felt, for in his home town of 
Springheld, Illinois, he is seeing its direct re- 
sults, a tremendous reconstruction going on and 
transforming the city. In such papers as the 
Springfield Illinois State Register and State 
Journal one can follow the story, and other 
towns wanting to be rejuvenated can start it 
with this magical “Golden Book.” One year 
ago Vachel Lindsay was distributing Egyptian 
grammars among his friends (and they were 
putting them away on their top shelves). Now 
they are hurrying them onto their library tables 
and thousands of people are pouring into the 
Egyptian sections of the museums. 


A new study of “Robert Browning: The Man 
and the Poet,” written by Frances M. Sim, has 
just been published by Appleton. This book 
commands particular attention in that it brings 
forward fresh material concerning some of the 
most important years of the poet’s life. Miss 
Sim treats of the thirteen years, 1833-1846, 
from the publication of “Pauline” to the 
marriage of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett. In carefully studying “Pauline,” 
“Paracelsus,” ‘“‘Sordello” and the Shorter 


Poems of this period, the author uncovers much 


that is illuminating. Her very full discussion 
of all the events leading up to Browning's 
marriage throws new and interesting light upon 
both the man and the poet. 
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cisco, California. 


FEATHER RIVER INN 


Blairsden, Plumas County 
California's Ideal Mountain Resort 
OPEN JUNE 15th 


The Golf Course opened 1921, is one of the best golf courses 
in California—9 holes, 3050 yards. 
Paul R. Conroy, Golf Professional. @ Finest lake and 
stream trout fishing in the State. 
ing, Motoring, Swimming, Bowling, Tennis. @ Fine Or- 
chestra—Dancing every evening. 
from all directions. For rates and reservations and illustrative 


folder, address W. W. Brown, 


@ Horseback Riding, Hik- 


c/o Plaza Hotel, San Fran- 


Fine Grass Greens. 


@ Excellent motor roads 


— 


Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 
TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


| Mercoii true ath Used Have you tried it? 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


The House of Taylor 


@ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
@ Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or 


Business. 
@ 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 


@ 257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern exposure, 
The restaurant prices are most moderate 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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“AN OUTCAST AND SHINTO” 
(Continued from page 14) 

Then for the first time Guerdon heard the 
deep-noted, rhythmical drumming that had been 
beating unheeded upon his ears for the last few 
minutes. It came from the shore—a wailing 
monotony of sound, tempered by distance, and 
rendered the more enigmatical by the unre- 
vealing night. 

He turned to Margaret, a question on his 
lips. She was gone, but reappeared almost at 
once with a bundle of clothing. 

“I found these in a locker. You had better 
put them on. Yours are soaking.” 

Before Guerdon could express his gratitude, 
she had left him. 

While he was changing, points of light 
sprang out shoreward, like a tiara of diamonds 
on the black throat of the night. They danced 
and quivered and gesticulated at one another 
until, at last, converging, they broke into flame 


' that grew larger and brighter, until tongues 


of fire were striking at the blackness above. 

Then shrieks and curses, and, presently, re- 
volver shots and the crackle of burning wood, 
combined with the monotonous voice of the 
drum to make the night hideous. 

Squat, animated figures, like imps, were visi- 
ble in the foreground of the fire, baptizing it 
with their imprecations. 

By the time Guerdon had donned his bor- 
rowed garments, the monotonous tones of the 
drum had lost their musical rhythm. In filter- 
ing through the disorder of sound, the primitive 
pulse-stir had been distilled from the drum 
roll, distilled by the disorder it had created. 
Now the notes were cruel, ruthless, symbolical 
of pagan gods. 

Guerdon found Margaret at his side again. 

“They're burning Grede’s store,” he told her. 

“Yes,” she cried. “That is the temple drum. 
Murato must be there.” 

*“Murato, yes,” muttered Guerdon. So this 
was the Jap’s revenge. 

“The Hindu and the crew are there,” Mar- 
garet cried. “It’s horrible. Can’t we do some- 
thing?” she begged. 

“No. They’re righting their wrongs in their 
own way. We might as well try to stop an 
avalanche.” 

“Shinto,” said Margaret. “I suppose to 
them it is the retribution of their spirits.” 


“Stage managed by Murato,” added Guer- 


n. 
At length the flames lessened. 


And presently Margaret was telling Guer- 


WALNUT 
ORCHARD 
FOR SALE 


1000 Franquette and Mayette Walnuts 
9 years old 


6 miles from San Jose 


$750 per Acre 


Address, P. M., Owner 
382 Russ Building, San Francisco , 


don all she had kept from him so long. A 
new measure of confidence, born of the near 
presence of tragedy, fuller and riper than that 
which had prevailed between them heretofore, 
drew them together. 

“You should have told me about your 
brother at first,” Guerdon said, after he had 
told her what he had learned from Singh. 
“But you had no right to trust me,” he added. 
“I had forgotten.” 

“It wasn’t that,” she said, simply. “I knew 
you would want to help me and I thought 
there might be danger. I—I wanted to tell 
you, often, but it wouldn’t have been fair.” 

After that they remained together, saying 
very little, until Murato came as he had 
promised. 

“Grede’s property has been destroyed,” he 
told them in answer to their multitude of ques- 
tions, and after he had satisfied himself of the 
safety of the precious votive lamp. 

“The crew and Daja Singh?” they asked, 
together. 

“No one was killed,” Murato said, to their 
great relief. “They are under guard. My 
countrymen love demonstration, but they are 
not cruel.” 


‘ 
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Then he gave Guerdon a small round can 
with a resplendent label indicating that the 
contents were canned salmon. One end of the 
tin was threaded and covered with a cleverly 
concealed cap. Inside the can Guerdon found 


a brownish, caked substance, unpleasantly 
odorous. 7 
“Opium!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Grede and Singh 


must have been bringing it in.” 

Murato nodded. “There are fifty cases of 
it on shore. This was to have been Grede’s 
last undertaking. He intended sailing on the 
schooner tomorrow—taking Miss Albers with 
him,” added Murato calmly. “Daja Singh 
was to remain behind to distribute the opium. 
This is what your brother was waiting to find. 
| think there is a boat belonging to your gov- 
ernment close at hand.” With this Murato 


left them. 
As though he were seeking to save Margaret 
unpleasant memories invoked by Murato’s 


words, Guerdon, with an impatient swing of 
his arm, tossed the tin over the schooner’s rail 
so that it described a small arc before drop- 
ping into the sea. 

Then he turned again to the woman at his 
side. Her eyes were bright with tears, but 
through the tears he saw the rainbow light 
of promise. It is probable, though, that none 
but Guerdon could have so translated it. 


Flannel irts for 
Franklin Broadcicth Flannel 
Twe $3.00 Shirts Only $3. 
Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flanne! ' 
weight. One pocket, faced - 4s. and ma 
buttons. Cut Ful ‘plait Front 
tched thru-out. Soft turn n enter with sateen faced 
ese shirts 


neckband. match 
in any store at $3. 


arrival—no more. Money beck at once If not more then 
with the wonderful value. Be sure to give seck-band 


SERNARD-HEWITT &CO., Desk 0671 


Williams Cours 


25 Years’ Experience in European Travel 
Sailings April to September, 1923 


“Absolutely First Class at Reasonable Rates” 


We specialize on small, congenial parties 
—the ablest tour managers—and the best 
of information, with a good time. Tours 
cover all of Western Europe, including the 
World War battlefields. Write for booklet. 


THE EGERTON R. WILLIAMS CoO. 
220 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


ECZEMA 


IS ONLY SKIN DEEP 


and can be instantly relieved and quickly 
healed by the use of CRANOLENE, the suc- 
cessful cranberry cream treatment for stub- 
born skin troubles. At drug stores, 3ic and 
$1.00, or write for Free Test Treatment to 


Cranolene Comp 


SICK 
‘HEADACHES \ 


\BEECHAM'S | 
PILLS 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Shoutan the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the completion of its new addition. 

the White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, European Plan, | 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager. 
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QUON SUEY! GLAD CRY OF 
CHINESE “TRANSITS” 

Chinese “transits,” Chinese traveling in bond 
through the United States to Cuba or Mexico 
are among the railroad’s most interesting pa- 
trons, according to A. Cook, Chief Transit 
Guard; Southern Pacific Company. 

Chinese are permitted to pass through the 
United States to foreign territory upon bond 
of $500 being given for each Chinese person. 
In the case of Chinese laborers coming from 
the Orient to work in Cuba or Mexico it is 
not practicable for them to furnish the bonds 
themselves and they are generally furnished 
by the transportation companies. Consequently 
special accommodations have to be provided 
and guards furnished to prevent escape of the 
Chinese passengers en route. 

Two guards are assigned to each car. They 
keep watch to prevent escapes and also are 
required to do everything possible for the com- 
fort of the travelers and to keep the car clean. 
The Chinese are very quick to respond to kind 
treatment and one of the standing orders to 
the guards is to “speak gently.” 

For meals en route the Chinese usually bring 
large supplies of Chinese dried and canned food 
and rice, and the guards purchase for them en 
route whatever else they need. Large quanti- 
ties of hot water are used. At the guard’s cry 
of “Quon Suey,” or “hot water” sleepers 
awake, card games cease and tea pots appear 
from under seats and out of baskets. The 
guard is required to heat water three times a 
day in order that the “transit” may enjoy one 
of his greatest comforts—hot tea. 


free! 


SEND NAME AND GET 
25 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS FREE. 


Mason Nursery Co. 


PIEDMONT, MO. 
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SUPERSTITION MINE 
(Continued from page 18) 
But among the skeletons were two somewhat 

different. One of these seemed to be that of 
a large white man, the other was, evidently, 
not Indian. On the floor were piles of rocks, 
seemingly ore, gathered long ago, piled in sys- 
tematic manner. But the cavern was a 
sepulcher of the dead and told no tales. 
Superstition Mountain can only whisper the 
solution. 


PHONE MAIN 1634-W 


PORTOLA CAFE 


JACK ROBERTS, Prop. 


Special Italian Dinner 
Every Day 


304 K Street 


Sacramento, Calif. 


SYCO-GRAF 


U. and Foreign Patcots Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine 


NOTICE ADVERTISERS 


Golden Rule Monthly has subscribers in 14 
states. Circulation growing all the time. Ad- 
vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. Sample 
copy 5c. F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


KODAKERY, MISCELLANEOUS, 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT $5.00 EACH. 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. 
Make vacations pay. We teach you how 
and where to sell. Write WALHAMORE IN- 
STITUTE, LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 
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INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you Il want the Photo Pla ay World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 


news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 
Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Make $5000 a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder. Toilet Preparations, House- 


hold Medicines. etc., -- 130 useful items needed in every 


home every day On market 30 years--used by millions. 
Your relatives, fnends and acquaintances will buy at sight 
--become regular customers. Eas ay to build permanent, 
profitable, big Make business. 
door work 


asant, healthful, out- 
$3000 to $5000 a year, or more. 
Expenence not necessary. We = 
free advertising matter and sales he i 
Wote for particulars. E. 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGH 


Dept B. Oakland, 


MONKEY GLANDS 


Monkey Glands for the renewal of 
youth are an expensive experiment at 
best. Every man is just as young as his 
stomach and kidneys. To renew one’s 
youth, one must renew the youth of those 
organs, and that is achieved by taking 
a course of 


Brightsbane 


which has been given a thirty years’ test. 
Your druggist will secure it for you from 
his wholesaler. 


WM. V. WALSH 
Oakland - - California 
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SERVICES— 


TO SACRAMENTO 


OBSERVATION CARS 
DINER SERVICE 
ON METEOR 


Leaves at 4:40 Promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


has incomparable Tone—the one quality 
above all others which makes a real 
piano. The exquisite tone of the Vose 
Grand distinguishes it from all other 
pianos. 


We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifully illustrated cata- § 
log and floor pattern of the Vose Grand, | 
also our easy payment plan 
Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Grand) ff 


FREE BOOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 


This Great Forerunner His 
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brand new. 


H. L. CARROLL 


New Jersey Ave., 8S. E. 


Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars 
Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 
each, brand new. 

Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each, 


Don’t send 


Washington, D. C. 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 


Instam Bunion Relief 
Prove [1 At My Expense 


me one cent—just le@ me 


it to you asI have done for 67,532 others A gs. the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send youa treatment Free, entire! 


at 
I don’t care how many g0-called 


my expense. 
or or pads you ever tried without 


t care how disgusted you are with 


them all—you_have not tried my remedy and | 
—y such ee confidence in it that I am go- 


d you a treatment absolutely 


to se 

FREE, it is s a wonderful yet simple home remedy 
Fhieh relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity disappears—all this while you — wear- 
ing tesa shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be Sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, lll, 


PROSPERITY 
Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings sedical College, Chicago College ‘of 


positive results. Reliable; 
Descriptions free. Mrs. 
Francisco, Calif. 


- Budd, Box 753, San 


strictly confidential. 


209 TYPEWRITERS 


es smashed !/Underwoods, 


Typewriter pric 
Remingtons, Royals. L. C. Smiths, Fox, 
standard factory 


, SS etc.—your choice of any 


Sent to you, postpaid, for $1. 


Write forit. C.E. GAERTE, President 
Maine Supply Co 


to Typewrite?” 


If you have just started learning 
the typewriter, or about to takeup 
this interesting. paying profession 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 
course in itself, can be used at 
home, and teacheskeyboard layout 
the same as a $100..machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 


Portland 


609 Congress Street Maine 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


The Powder for the Feet 


This Antiseptic, Healing powder takes the 
friction from the shoe, freshens the feet and 
gives new vigor. 

Makes tight or new shoes feel easy. 

At night, when your feet are tired, sore and 

swollen from walking or dancing, sprinkle 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the bliss of feet without an ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army and Navy during the war. 

In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 
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MILEAGE TIRES 
a NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—bat a sturdy fabric casing, 
. honestly rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give mileage equivalent 
i? to acord tire. Standard, non-skid tread of new live rubber same as drawing, which 
gs should give 6000 miles service. 
A BRAND NEW TUBE FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 
| \ .... 800 S2x4.... 11.80 18.10 35x5...... 15.50 
. 90x334............ 9.10 88x4.... 11.75 84x4%4.... 18.75 87x6...... 15.60 
82814 SS. Oniy.. 9.70 11.95 35x44... 14.00 
—— \ State SS. or Clincher. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY with $2.00 | 
4a 2 deposit. Tire shipped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
Vi examination. not satisfactory, return tire and advise us at once. 
= Deposit will be promptly returned as soon as tire is received. 
=— _FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 245) 28th & Wabash Ave. . Chicage 
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Your Choice 


iz OF THESE TWO 


Popular Writing 
i Instruments for 


Only $1.00 


ma postpaid by in-| 
sured mail to any 
S. address—f 

delivery 
guaranteed 


m= Cut at left illustrates the 
a Liberty Safety Self Filling 
Fountain Pen (either 
or short pattern as pre 
mi ferred) fitted with solid § 
14 kt. gold pen. 
m Cut at right illustrates 
our Safety Self Filling 
Ink Writing Pencil. 
Both articles will be sent & 
m upon receipt of $2.00— 
try one or both for ten] 
(10) days, and if for any | 
reason you do not like 
them return them (one or 
both) and your money will 
be promptly refunded, for 
such items as you return, § 
Never mind writing a lete § 
ter, just fill in the coupon 
below and mail with en- & 
= closure to cover the article 
or articles you wish to try, J 


Laughlin Mfg. Co., 


~ 


AAS 


Gentlemen—I hand you 
herewith 
for which send me Liberty 
Fountain Pen 
pattern... and Ink Writ-@ 
ing Pencil shown above—f 
upon ten days trial. If 
same is not satisfactory 
you refund purchase price} 
as stated in this ad, 


mms 


Freight Co. Reduced 


rates on 
household goods to and from all points on the 


J Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


1537 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg 
640 Old South Bidg., Boston St. Louis 
44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 203 Marine Bank Bldg., 
437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh New Orleans, La. 
529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa, /|5! Pine Street 
Central Bldg... Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
531 Lyon Bldg., S e e@ 
Write nearest office 


The VOS@ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
=. wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific plano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


| Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Public Sales 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 


Sizes 5% to 12, which was the entire sur- 
plus stock of one of the largest U. S. 
Government shoe contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed 
One Hundred Percent Solid Leather. 


Color, dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of this shoe 
is $6.00. Owing to this tremendous buy 
we can offer same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery, or send money order. If shoes 
are not as represented we will cheerfully 
refund your money promptly upon request. 


National Bay State 
Shoe Company 


206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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$1004) Axrt Corners @ 
| Use them to mount all kodak 
a pictures, post cards.clippings in al 
of black. uray, septs, and red gummed, 
No muse. ae fuss. At 
Mts. Co. 1456 Leland Ave.. CH 
© 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY 
Ideally situated. Gently rolling. Beautiful Las Uvas creek, 
never ending water supply, runs for one-half mile through 
center of property. Bungalow, tank house, small orchard, 
thousands of cords of wood along creek. Forty acres can be 
_ cultivated. Nine miles from Morgan Hill on Las Uvas road, 
or twenty-one miles from San Jose via Almaden road. 
Price $9000 
Apply Owner, Room 382 
235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


opportunities for men and 
prepares quickly mail. a 
jonal work. Earn money on 


Modern photography offers big 


p from amat t 
the loarning. 
essional Camera and free. to- 
FREE day for = Find out about the many 
now open in the d 


how you can qualify. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
Dept. 0000 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, U. S.A. 


YOUR PHONOGRAPH 


will reproduce in 


SOFT mellow tone WITHOUT 
SCRATCH AND SURFACE NOISES 


ara by using a 


DEFLEXOGRAPH 


FITS ANY PHONOGRAPH 
(or Victrola). Using steel 
needles. Play after hours. 
Will not disturb. Defiexo- 
graph attaches to needle 
holder. Filters sound oscil- 
lations. Prevents’ scratch 


1 
Postpaid 


and surface noises enter- 
ing sound box. No metal- 
lic noises. 


VANTONE CO. 
GOLD PLATE 


Dept. 425 
$1.50 {Gee Cut) 110 W. 15th St. 


PLATE, $1.00 New York, N. Y. 
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THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT (CO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Y ear 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 O'Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 
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WOODIN & LITTLle 


MERCULES GASC & ENOINES 
From 1%) to i2 Morse Power 


PUMP HOUSE 


33 to 41 Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PUMPS FOR EVERY 
SERVICE AND USE 


All Sizes from ‘4 to 10 inch, 
with seif-oiling bearing» 


W.& L PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS | 
BRASS GOODS, TANKS 


HVULDS PYRAMID 


All Sizes trom 2%) to 6 inch full Particutars 


The BAECHTEL PIPE 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket; has four separate and 
complete drip chambers: weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces; positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
you have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
yr to any address upon receipt of price, 


Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 
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Needed 
—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse- 
ness. 
Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
wearv trips at night and brings 
quick relief 


30¢ at your druggists. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Cou ghs & Colds 


| 
1 | | lf CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
| Centrifuge! Pewer, Beit, Electricity, 
Air, Vacuum, Ship, Sprey, Oll, Mine, | 
| Steam, Water Works, Wind Mill, Road 
Sorinkling. Rotery, Reams, Hand, Deep | 
| and Shellew Well Pumps, GOULOS 
| CELEBRATED TRIPLEX PUMPS. | 
Pp 
| § | GASOLINE ENGINES § 
| | Send fer Our Catalogue, Malied Free GOULDS TRIPLEX PUMPS 
POWER PUMP | inauire of Your toceat Deater for | 
| | 
| | = 
a. 
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‘ 
x 
POETRY from the Macmillan Li 
4 x 
3 OETRY from the !Viacmillan List 
: Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Collected Poems $3.50 
_ : was awarded the Pulitzer prize for the 
— 3 best volume of verse published in 1921. 
A Gale, Z The Secret Way. $1.50 
° Gibson, W. W. Battle and Other Poems. 2.00 
Borderlands and Thoroughfares. $1.90 
Daily Bread, $1.75 
: Lindsay, V. Congo and Other Poems. $1.75 
% General William Booth Enters Heaven and Other Poems. $1.60 
Chinese Nightingale. $1.60 
y The Golden Whales of California. $1.75 
Lomax, John A. Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. $2.00 
Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp. $1.90 
MacKaye, P. Dogtown Common. $1.50 
4 The Present Hour. $1.60 
: Masefield, John. Enslaved. $2.00 
x Everlasting Mercy and The Widow in Bye Street. $2.25 
x Esther and Berenice $2.00 
x Reynard the Fox. $1.75 
New Illustrated Edition. $5.00 
YS Salt Water Ballads and Poems. $2.80 
King Cole. $1.50 
6 Right Royal. $1.75 
Q Masters, E. L. Spoon River Anthology. New illustrated edition. $2. : 
S Domesday Book. $3.50 x 
© The Open Sea. $2.50 ‘ 
& Mew, C. Saturday Market. $2.00 
Nethardt, J. G. The Song of Hugh Glass. $1.50 
© The Song of Three Friends. $1.50 : 
© The Quest $1.25 
S New Poetry, The: An Anthology. Edited by Harriet Monroe and ; 
© A. C. Henderson. $2.25 
© Robinson, E. A. Captain Craig. $1.90 : 
© The Man Against the Sky. $1.75 c 
Merlin. $1.75 
The Three Taverns. $1.75 
Collected Poems. $3.50 
@ Talley, T. W. Negro Folk Rhymes. $2.25 Xs 
Teasdale, S. Rivers to the Sea. $1.60 
4 Love Songs. $1.60 6 
>: Flame and Shadow. $1.75 ® 
x Helen of Troy and Other Poems. $1.50 Ys 
x 
At all book stores or from . 


} THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
609 Mission Street g 
San Francisco, California 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the trouble 
of diet or exercise. She found a better 
way, which aids the digestive organs to 
turn food into muscle, bone and sinew 
instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tablets, 
which are made from the famous Marmola 
prescription. They aid the digestive sys- 
tem to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They will allow you to eat many kinds of 
food without the necessity of dieting or 
exercising. 

Thousands have found that Marmola 
Prescription Tablets give complete relief 
from obesity. And when the accumula- 
tion of fat is checked, reduction to normal, 
healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in plain 
wrapper, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
232 Garfield Bldg., 


PENCO 
diator Clee Aly 
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PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street 96 Pacific Avenue. 


BAKERSFIELD 
1923 I Street 


WS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 


STOCKTON 
531 East Main St. 


VISALIA 
104 West Main Street 


SANTA ROSA FRESNO 
523 Fourth St. 1228 J Street 


SAN JOSE 
285 S. First St. 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


RISTS planning to visit Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls can get a 


good guide with the compliments of this 
Nei fire-proof hotel. Contains photo- 


graphs of important landmarks and 
features also 


map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls 


and surrounding country. 
HOTEL LENOX 
North St. at Delaware Ave. 

: Buffalo's ideal hotel for tour- 


Quietly situated. Con- 


venient to theatre, business and 
§ shopping districts. 
First-class garage. 
Motorists follow 
Main St. or Delaware 


‘ Ave. in to North 5t. 
\ On Empire Tours. 
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cA Song, a Verse, 
a Story, bringing 
a Message of 
“Good Teeth— 
Good Health” 


A Suggestion Instead of a Rule 


OU can sit back and let the 
“Clean Story” record tell your 
dental hygiene story for you. It 
will be a change for everybody. 
The story-telling man’s voice will 
thrill those impressionable little 


pupils of yours—and the tooth-. 


brushing story will ring in their Story” records as you need—moth- A 
ears for manya day. It will make ers may want to use these records 7 
them want to brush their teeth. at home. . 
/ 
COLGATE & CO. “COLGATE 
Dept. 30 & CO 
199 Fulton Street, New York - Dept. 30 


This record is the only Colgate 
classroom help for which you are 
asked to share the expense —12c 
for eachrecord. All other Colgate 
Educational Material is sent freeon 
request to teachers, onceevery year. 


Send for as many of the “Clean 


/ 199 Fulton Street 


New York 


Story.” 


to help defray cost. 


7 Please send me 
records of the ‘‘ Clean 


[ am enclosing .............:. 
stamps, money order or check) 


“i 


(in 
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Publishers of the Overland Monthh 
ESTABLISHED 1568 


Overland Publishing Co. 


one of the oldest and best equipped plants on the Pacific 
Coast, specializes in quality printing—that kind of printing 
which is attractive and produces results. 

Three and Four Color Process printing is one of the leading 
features of our plant, and in this department we have 
specially trained artists who are known for their skill and 
workmanship. 


We maintain an Efficiency Department, which is under the 
direction of trained write-up and lay-out men. This de- 
partment is valuable to all buyers of printing seeking 
expert counsel. 


We are specially equipped for Broadside, Folder, Catalog, 
Trade Paper and general office supply work. 


Phone: KEARNY 720-721 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not Members of the Printers’ Board of Trade 
257-259 Minna Street 
San Francisco 
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out too much and materially impair its nutritive quality. 


HATA HE problem in making cocga is to preserve the nc tural | 
p g p 
| HA flavor, aroma and color of good cocoa beans; to 
Ni | eliminate the excess of fat, so that the cocoa may be easily : 
i | digested by the most delicate stomach, yet not to take | 
if | 


4 
By the exercise of great care in the selection and blending of beans, and by ihe il 
employment of the most highly developed machinery and processes of ah A 
* 


manufacture we believe that we have solved this problem and produced a 


PERFECT FOOD DRINK 
WALTER BAKER & co. LIMITED 


Established 1780 Booklet of Choi DORCHESTE!., MASS. 
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